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Important —God Made All Things 
By ROBERT M. HATCH 


~ DO WE CHOOSE OUR CHILDREN’S TALENTS? 


With answers by DORA CHAPLIN 
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SHRINE MONT 


offers beauty, 
recreation and 
spiritual solace 


Washington Youth Conference leaving 
Shrine after early morning service. 


IGH in the Alleghenies, 100 

miles west of Washington, the 
Cathedral Shrine of the Transfiguration 
has clustered about it modern lodges, 
cottages, central halls and refectory 
for accommodation of vacation guests, 
both clerical and lay. Shrine Mont, 
operated on the American plan, is open 
from May 20th through mid-September 
with rates from $33 to $40 per week. 
Clergy Seminar August 8-13th. 


For prospectus write: 
Wilmer E. Moomaw, Director 
Shrine Mont, Box E, 


Orkney Springs, Va. 
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PROGRAM 
CHAIRMEN! 


You can schedule an interesting 
and informative meeting for your 
Church organization on your 
Church Colleges. 


A color slide series is available 
from the Public Relations Office 


of: 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH 
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LETTERS 


Opinions expressed below are not necessarily 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors. 


—H COMMENTS ON COMMENTS 


Since I’ve been a firm friend of the 
Churchnews since the time when the 
idea was first taking form prior to its 
actual publication, you thoughtfully 
asked me to offer frequent candid per- 
sonal comments on passing issues. But 
twice in a month these informal and 
very personal “candids” dropped into 
the “Letters” column for which they 
were not at all intended. f 

This gives the unfortunate impres- 
sion that I am highly critical of you 
folks! I’m not, of course; have sup- 
ported the magazine in every way; one- 
third of the parish subscribes; we have 
a bulletin board in a downtown store 
window on which we post articles fre- 
quently; in brief I feel your paper the 
very best thing in Church journalism. 

I do stick by the comments. But 
though I disliked Dr. Lowrie’s reference 
to bishops who may be “smugly satisfied 
with the parasitical sublimity bestowed 
on them by law,’ yet I am a great ad- 
mirer of his scholarship and Christian 
personality (as I said in fact in the 
note from which my “letter” was 
taken). I shall mark the personal com- 
ments in large letters and best regards, 
meanwhile, in every way. 

New subject: I have a parishioner 
who reads best, because of eye trouble. 
in 18 point Goudy type. If I can find 
enough who share his problem we can 
afford financially to print up a few 
familiar parts of the Prayer Book. 
Please let me know soonest. Just a few 
will bring it within reason. 

(THE REV.) WARD MC CABE 
HARRISONBURG, VA. 


B INFORMATION, PLEASE 


Do you know any printed matter on 
the proper placing of altar and chancel 
appointments which has anything to 
say about where to put Church flags? 

I know where they belong—that the 
Church flag takes precedence and should 
be on the Gospel side if it is at the 
altar rail. And the American flag then 
stands at the Epistle side. 

But I wonder if you know of any 
booklet which covers this subject. I 
would appreciate any information you 
can give me on the subject. 

(THE REV.) GEORGE I. R. MC MAHON 


ROXBORO, N. C. 
(Ed. Note: Perhaps our readers can help.) 


@ PROPER APPROACH 


I was very interested in the letter of 
Miss Clara Weeks (#Cnews, April 4) 
which requested lay reactions to an 
earlier discussion of “matter” and a 
valid Eucharist. 

Perhaps Miss Weeks will be helped in 
her understanding of the subject if she 
will remember that the Church’s doc- 
trine of the Holy Communion and all 
other doctrines of the Church are not 
simply the results of democratic ma- 
jority opinion, nor are they syntheses 
of the personal opinions of the laity 
(and/or the clergy!). Therefore per- 
sonal opinion (lay or clerical) regard- 
ing doctrine is of little worth unless 
such opinion is well-informed by the 
Faith which the Church has received, 


THE TRUE ECONOMY 
OF LASTING SATISFACTION 


Leading churches all over 
America offer testimony to 
the true economy of long 
service and lasting satisfac- 
tion, as achieved in Bodiform 
pews, chancel furniture, ar- 
chitectural woodwork, and 
folding chairs by American 
Seating Company. Write to 
us in detail about your re- 
quirements. 

DEPARTMENT 1189 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World’s Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N.W., Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


(leroy Vestments 


AND ACCESSORIES : 


QUALITY founded on 
PERFECTION 


You want perfect tailoring 
in your next clergy vestment 
or accessory. We are experi- 
enced in meeting your most 
exacting requirements. Our 
finer materials assure vest- 
ments of high quality. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND CLOTH SWATCHES | 
CHOIR VESTMENTS & ACCESSORIES | 


Embroidered Frontals * Superfrontals 
Markers » Dossals - Fair Linens 


|. THEODORE RUTHGERTSON INC.| 


2013 SANSOM ST. » PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNSYLVANIA 


WOOD TABLES 
Monufactured In our own 


factory af lawrenceville, 
Va. Buy Direct from Fac- 
tory. Free Catalog. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Ine. || 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. . 
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TRANSFER PATTERNS 
MARTHA B. YOUNG 


2229 Maple Dr., Midwest City, Okla. 
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EPISCOPALIANS 


will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 
Penobscot Bay Cape Rosier, Maine 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 
American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 
Open June to October. Individuals or family 


groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


e “Down East”’ 
Les Chalets Francais on Deer Isle, 
Me. Unique camp exp. for girls, 5-18. Live in Swiss 
chalets. Fun learning French through hearing it. In- 
formal program, Salt and fresh water. Riding, sailing, 
tennis, dramatics, music, ballet, sq. dancing. Catalog. 


Mrs. Elsa E. James, 1024 Westview Ave., Phila. 19, Pa. 


Barnstable on 


SANDY NECK CAMP = Baenstapieon. 


A salt water camp for Girls 2-14. 4 age groups. 29th 
year. 8 weeks of fun and health-giving vacation. Rid- 
ing. All_sports. Attention diet, posture. rest. $175. 
jeason. Booklet. 
Constance P. Lovell. 
Bantam Lake 


OnPOSET Litchfield, Conn. 


49th Yr. 100 boys (5-16). Equipped & 
staffed for complete tain or shine 
program. 39 boats, sailing, rid- 
ing, aguaplaning, golf, roller skat- 
ing. Experienced counselors. $410 
all incl. 100 miles. N.Y.C. Sister 


Director 


camp affiliation. Booklet. 
—. H. Anderson, 20 Wakefield Pl. 
Caldwell, N. J. Tel. 6-5031 
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ened —— Ww. Y. 


REAL CAMPING FOR THE 


PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
Orthopedic—Speech—Hearing 
Children 4-16 © Separate cam 
and program for Kandicanpad adults. 
ntegrated therapy program. 
N ) tf erafts, sports, music, photograph 
N.Y.C. phone WA 9- hs or WI 2-200 
Write for Booklee Mrs. L. Burger, 
1434 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 


\x—7/ =QUANNACUT 
4 Weeks $125 July 2-Aug. 27 


35th Season. Ages 10-17. Cre- 
ative, Purposeful camping on 800 
acres of New York state woodland and 
mountain streams located 90 miles from 
New York City. All Camp Skills; Swim- 
ming and Life Saving; Outdoor Living; 
Handicraft. Mature Trained Leadership. 
Interracial. Interfaith. For information: 
YWCA Camping Dept., 610 Lex. Ave., 
N. Y. 22. PLaza 5-2700. 
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St. George’s Camp 


SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 

BOYS - GIRLS, 8-16 
Separate Camps. Seniors in Outpost, all others 
in dorms. Full camp program, riflery, hiking, 
swimming, etc. 

St. ares’ s Church 
207 E. 16th St., N. Y. C. GR. 5-0830 

E. HILTON CHALONER, DIRECTOR 
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held, and taught from ancient times— 
the Faith ready to be proved by Holy 
Scripture. 

And so it seems to this reader that 
the proper approach to the problem of 
a valid Eucharist is not to gather lay 
reaction to certain statements on valid- 
ity, but rather to determine what is the 
teaching and practice of the holy Cath- 
olic Church since ancient times in re- 
gard to this sacrament (cf., the Cate- 
chism). 

P. S. My deepest appreciation for a 
truly great Church magazine. 

(THE REV.) C. EDWARD SHARP 
LAKE LANDING, N. C. 


@ A READER REQUESTS... 


Could you tell me of anyone that 
would like used Christmas cards? 
(MRS.) ©, B. BELL 
200 RIVERSIDE DRIVE 
WASHINGTON PARK 
WASHINGTON, N. C. 


H@ DEPLORES LINGO... 


In “Backstage with the Publisher” 
(ECnews, March 21), you comment on 
“O Ye Press, Radio and TV, Bless Ye 
the Lord”. Let’s add to the Litany, 
“From the jargon of publicity, good 
Lord deliver us.” 

I read that Mr. Boyd “guested” 
another TV show. I’m writing an ac- 
count of Confirmation for the paper. 
Maybe it should read “The bishop 
car-ed to the church and was met by 
the verger who suitcased him to the 
sacristy. After the bishop had sermoned, 
he complimented the congregation on 
the way they hymned. Following the 
service the bishop coffeed, and the sen- 
ior warden gifted him in the name of 
the congregation.” 

(THE REV.) HEBER C, BENJAMIN 
FLUSHING, L. I., N. Y. 


H@ STORY FULFILLS NEED 


Many thanks to both you and the 
author, James McKeown, for the splen- 
did article “The Ailing Mission Church” 
(ECnews, April 4). The actual publi- 
cation of the article fulfilled one impor- 
tant need of the Town and Country 
ministry which was not mentioned in 
either the article or your editorial— 
recognition on the national level of the 
Church; recognition that the “country 
parson” is not the “forgotten man” of 
the Church, and that he does make a 
valuable contribution to the total life 
of the Church. The priest working in 
town and country needs to know that 
his work is appreciated by the National 
Church. 

One way to extend this recognition 
and appreciation might be to use these 
workers on special speakers assign- 
ments such as is done with our overseas 
missionaries during their furloughs. 
Let the rest of the Church know them 
and hear about the work they are doing. 
Another way might be to publish more 
articles about them in the Church pa- 
pers. Let them tell their stories. As an 
example, the Rev. Henry Robbins of 
Shenandoah, Iowa, is another ‘country 
parson” who has stayed in one small 
town over a period of seven or eight 
years, building a parish out of a dead 
mission. There must be many more simi- 
lar devoted workers. The Church should 
tell their stories. Then, they may come 
to realize that their labor has not been 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Enroll Now For 


“SUMMER 


EAST 
EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Diocese of Newark) 

Girls’ Camp—June 21st to July 31st 

Boys’ Camp—August 2nd to September 3rd 

Brownies (Boys and Girls, ages 514 to 7 inc.)— 
June 26th to August 26th 

Fees—Boys’ and Girls’ Camp, $29.00 per week, less 
by season. Brownies, $34.00 per week, less by 
season. 


For information write: 
Dir. Canon Leslie, Room 32, 24 Rector St., 
Newark 2, N.J. 


Pocono Crest Camps 


NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Ages 6 to 17. 29th Season. Mountain Camp. 
2000 Acre private estate. Cabins, Lake. White 
Sand Beach. Experienced Counselors & Ath- 
letic Coaches. Balanced Program of Sports 
and Creative Activity. Swimming. Boating. 
Tennis. Hiking: Riding. Crafts. Physician. 
Protestant Services. 
4 Weeks $175—8 Weeks $300. 
Illustrated Booklet ECN. N. Y. Office. 
Suite 1274, 11 West 42 St. LO. 5-1550 


Pocono 
Tapawingo Farm Camp Mts. 
Sunnyside Lake, Gouldsboro, Pa. 2000’ alt. Enr. 85. 
Ooed, 3-16 yrs. 5 age units. Camp activities, excellent 
riding. Farming instruction and food processing for 


older units. Little tots have own cottage and dining 
room. Fee $400. 
Mrs. E. H. Norton, 9 Snook Ave., Scranton, Pa. 


Valley Forge Summer Camps 


An unforgettable summer Lage for boys at Ameri- 
ca’s National Shrine. CAV Y Camp (14-18) ; feo 
pert riding instruction; uated hikes. PION 
Camp (9-14) ; woodcraft; trips. BAND Camp Pee : 
expert musical training. Swimming. Catalog. Box 12, 
Wayne, Pa. 


SOUTH 


In the Shenandoah 
Camp Strawderman 1) fe Shenandoah 
Girls 6-18. Real mountain camping on_ beautiful farm 
in foothills of Alleghenies. Riding, swimming, hiking, 
crafts, dramatics, nature lore, dancing, music, Experi- 
enced leaders. Cabins. Fee 8 weeks $290. For booklet 
address : 
Margaret V. Hoffman, Box EC, Woodstock, Virginia 


EAST-NORTH CENTRAL 


Howe Military Camp 


Spend the summer of your life at this modern, well- 
equipped camp. June 27 to August 7. Every outdoor 
sport. 10 acres on lake. Studies, if desired. Special 
Junior program. Low rate. Write for catalog. 

Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 11 Academy PI., Howe, Ind. 


Shattuck Summer School-Camp 


Six week’s recreation and study for boys 9-18. Two age 
groups. Regular Shattuck faculty and facilities. Basic 
military training. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 
sports Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. Catalog. 
Dir. of Adm’ns, 450 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


when you write to camps for de- 
tailsand Catalogues . . . 


Fabrics 

The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 

Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 


Please address sample inquiry to: 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 
Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. « New York 7, N. Y. 


55 BELL 
CARILLON> 


Genuine Cast Bronze 
only $8,000 installed 


Plan a Memorial Carillon for your church. 
Designed to fit any church tower or bell room. 


Other types of carillons available. 
Write today for free estimate or visit our Boston 
store to see it on display. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 


SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS... 


Gus MONEY ror your TREASURY 


Easy to sell! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Aids, Young People’s Groups! 


SANGAMON 
MILLS 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


Earn money for 
your treasury . 
make friends for 
your organization 


KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Plastic or velour 
cover in choice of 
colors. Kneeler 
and Pew Cushions. 
Samples on re- 
quest. 
BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 
23-15 38th Ave., 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
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STAINED-GLASS | 
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in vain; that they are appreciated and 
recognized. 
(THE REY.) GEORGE D, CLARK 
NEWPORT, ARKANSAS 


— BUT PICTURE NOT SO BAD... 


The April 4th issue of the Church- 
news has just reached me and I should 
like to comment on the Rev. James Mc- 
Keown’s article, “The Ailing Mission 
Church.” 

I do agree with the author of this 
fine article but think the picture is not 
as black as it is painted. The chief func- 
tion of a mission is not to become a 
parish, though there should be regular 
progress in that direction. There are 
two other purposes for mission 
churches. They are: 

1. To care for the church people who 
live in that particular area (where the 
mission is located). 

2. To provide trained church people 
for the urban churches. If young people 
(and adults) are well trained they will 
go to church wherever they find them- 
selves; at college, in the armed services, 
in town where they get jobs. 

The Sunday School is a problem in 
a small church but not beyond remedy. 
We have solved the problem here with 
a Family Service as our “big” service 
and teachers teaching for a three-month 
period. 

In a small church the one or two 
teachers can only look forward to year 
after year of teaching. I find it easier to 
get twenty teachers to teach for three 
months each than I did to get two to 
teach all year. We have a 12-month 
Sunday School. 

(THE VEN.) ROBERT SHEERAN 
HILO, HAWAII 


MH MISSING THE POINT... 


Even without rebuttal, Miss Macrae 
of Asheville, N. C. (Letters, ECnews, 
Feb. 21), comes out ahead of Mr. Cas- 
serley. I refer to his “defense” 
(HCnews, March 7) in which he de- 
molishes several of his own straw men, 
but completely misses Miss Macrae’s 
point. The very title of his “column” 
is a pronouncement—a pronouncement 
that here is (the) Christian interpreta- 
tion of whatever he is interpreting. And 
many people who read it at least think 
that it is an official position of the 
Church! If the Church (and church pub- 
lications) devote themselves to promot- 
ing individual Christian lives, Christian 
interpretations will inevitably emerge 
in thought and action through appro- 
priate social and economic media. 

I recommend to you and to Mr. Cas- 
serley the penultimate paragraph (p. 
98) of Superstition No. 7 of George 
Hedley’s “The Superstitions of the Irre- 
ligious.” 


Cc. B. UPHAM 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Subscription rate: $3.75 yearly (26 
issues—every other week); Single 
copies 25 cents. Canadian subscrip- 
tions, yearly, 50 cents additional and 
all other foreign subscriptions $2.25 
additional. 

Change of address: Send old address 
as printed on cover of Episcopal 
Churchnews, and new address (with 
zone). Allow 4 weeks for changes. 
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The Episcopal Churckr 
is a kneeling Chu: 

Should not that act o 
reverence be assumed: 
without discomfort? 


Collins Kneeling Hassocks, Oval or Rec- 
tangular, are filled with resilient granu- 
lated cork and foam rubber, covered witis 


tough yet beautiful plastic leathercloth. 


One-inch foam rubber Chapel 
(hanging) Kneelers also avail- 
able. 


Pew Seating and Chancel Cush- 
ions in all types and coverings. 


COLLINS KNEELERS 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Island, N. Y. 
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MAKE MONEY WITH 


EP RUBBER SCRUBBER 


THE SELF CLEANING SCOURING PAD 


FREE 
SAMPLE 


and full 
particulars 


Cleans and polishes quickly and easily 
-. leaves hands soft and s-m-o-0-1-h! 

Repeot sales guaranteed with Rubber 

Scrubber. Try it—you'll love it! 


Write 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. 


were c 
WATERTOWN. N.Y. 


CUSTOM PRINTING FOR CHURCHES 


Don't waste hard-won dollars on unpro- 
ductive printing. Measured in results, the 
best is the least expensive. Gallery quality 
pictures of your own church with fine ty- 
pography will make people notice. Request 


sample folio or send job, too, for exact 
price and layout. 
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a very special interest in the Anglican 
Congress which opens August 4th, in 
Minneapolis. Two members of our Board 
of Trustees are intimately involved; 
Bishop Gray is chairman of the commit- 
tee on arrangements and Bishop Keeler, 
since the Congress will convene in his 
diocese, is diocesan host bishop. Needless 
to say, a terrifically heavy burden rests 
on their shoulders. This first communion- 
wide Anglican Congress, since 1908 will 
be attended by more than 600 official dele- 
gates, with an estimated two or three 
thousand visitors—from all over the 
world. As this issue went to press, Bishop 
Gray tells me that delegates have been 
officially certified from England (with the 
Province of Canterbury alone sending 61 
delegates), and such far-away places as 
Hong Kong, Burma, Zanzibar, Tasmania, 
West Africa, Japan, Australia, South 
Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon. Reg- 
istration of U.S. delegates already totals 
about 300. One member of our editorial 
board—Dr. Ribble—will be officially ac- 
credited U.S. delegate and will be able to 
help Alfred Burlingame (our NYC news- 
man) who will be on hand to provide 
ECnews readers with a complete report- 
ing of what goes on at Minneapolis. 
Incidentally, Mr. Burlingame will be 
away from our New York Office and his 
Manhattan ‘beat’ for the whole month of 


August—covering the Catholic Congress 
(Chicago, Aug. 1-3), the Anglican Con- 
gress (Minneapolis, Aug. 4-13) and the 
World Council of Churches (Evanston, 
Aug. 14-31). While Al is roving around 
the mid-west, Mrs. Carole Hedges (the 
secretary to our Board of Editors and 
formerly of Forth Magazine’s staff) will 
be pinch-hitting at our Gramercy Park 
Office. 

Now—a word about this issue. On 
page 20, is an article on conservation, 
which was written by Bishop Hatch (Suf- 
fragan of Connecticut). It is strange that 
in more than two years of publication this 
is the first time we have scheduled an 
article on this subject—one for which 
the Church should always profess a very 
real concern. And as I look back, I can 
not recall any similar article having ap- 
peared in recent years in any other re- 
ligious publication. Bishop Hatch’s article 
is of especial significance because May 23 
is Rogation Sunday. 

I think you will enjoy the article en- 
titled Detours Can Be Helpful (page 22). 
It was written by the Rev. Charles R. 
Stires, rector of Christ Church, Bloom- 
field, N. J. Simply written, it is the kind 
of article that can be helpful to many 
people. 
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“= Selected SCHOOLS & COLLEGES 


= 


Undoubtedly you have heard her name before, but prob- 
ably not as often as a St. Anne’s girl hears it. It is a very 
special and important name, because it belongs to a very, 
special and important person. We would tell you what she 
looks like, but we cannot because we don’t know exactly. 
You see, she isn’t just any girl... she is a lot of girls. At | 
one time she is each of us and all of us. She is the most | 
boisterous sixth grader or the most dignified Senior. We | 
say that she is the spirit of the school. 
Pre-high school grades are small, but this does not bother | 
Susie because she plays a large part in school activities : 
anyway; dancing, dramatics, singing, riding, besides: 
French and regular academic subjects. As a Freshman : 
her work seems harder, but there is a course in study; 
habits. Sophomores have Responsibilities and 3 or 4! 
roommates—‘‘the more the merrier.’”” Remember? The: 
busiest is the Junior one. (Ask any Junior, especially ; 
about the Bible Paper.) But the most memorable is her: 
Senior year for it means leadership and privilege and? 
service. 
Although Susie might tell you differently at times, her1 
chief purpose is to learn. St. Anne’s holds these objectives § 
for her: sound body, disciplined mind, emotional stabil-; 
ity, and—in the light of Christian principles—individual | 
integrity and social awareness. Susie will not reach all) 


This is a self portrait of Susie Jones of St. Anne’s School in Char- 


lottesville, Virginia. Do you want to know her 


you, mostly in her own words, about herself. 


LASELL s « » a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston io suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 


terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 Mass. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Robt. Rittenhouse 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Estab. 1910. Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


YOU CAN EDUCATE 
YOUR CHILD AT HOME 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. Mothers can 
give their children a sound, modern education with Cal- 
vert ‘“‘School-at-Home’’ courses. Fasy-to-follow instruc- 
tions. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Lessons, books, 
supplies provided. Used by nearly 100,000 children. 
Students transfer to other schools successfully. Start 
any time. Catalog. Give child's age and school grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL Bn seee 
ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 

Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 

paratory school. Fully accredited. Also general 

course. Excellent departments of music, art and 

dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 

William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster, 
Box E Charleston, S. C. 
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better? Let her tell 


ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 


Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For Illustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the ‘*St. John’s System.’’ Fully accredited ; 
grades 7-12. All sperts. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks. Sr. ROTC. Small classes aseure individual 
attention. For catalogue write 


Director of Admissions 


Box EC Delafield, Wis. 
APPALACHIAN SCHOOL AGES 6-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 
61st Yr. College Preparatory and Separate Junior 
School. Thorough work — small classes. New 
gym. All athletics. Rates very moderate. Post- 
Graduate Course. For catalog and ‘Activities 
Record”’, address: 


Col. L. C. Blankinship, Supt., 
Millersburg, Ky. 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL , 


Alexandria, Virginia 


One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 


For Boys 


A day school for boys near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 
Edward E. Tate, B.D., 


The Rev. Headmaster 


these, but she will grow toward them as she prepares for: 
college and for adult life. 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Exclusively for high school girla.i 
Honor system stressed. Accredited. 
Please address: 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 


SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12-! 
Accredited college preparatory and genera 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French PIL. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. Ne 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi-i 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 
Lower 90. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


GROTON SCHOOL 


Groton, Mass. 
Near Groton, 


San Antonio, T 


For Boys 


38 miles northwest of Beston. 
Religious, intellectual, cultural and physical ed- 
ucation. Close association between boys a 


faculty. For details write to 


The Rev. John Crocker, Headmasten 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. College 
Preparatory and general courses. Small groups. 
Homelike atmosphere. Modern methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, speech. Riding and 
other sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore 
and Washington. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Dir., Reisterstown, Md. 
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INTERPRETATION OF VITAL ISSUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Headaches 


Apparently there are three different schools of 
thought about Christian Interpretation among the 
readers of HCNews. 

(1) There are the people who like Christian Inter- 
pretation. They may not agree with everything it says, 
but they think that Christian Interpretation is the 
kind of column which ought to have a place in a church 
paper. 

(2) There are people who dislike Christian Inter- 
pretation. Perhaps they agree with some of the things 
I say, but these people do not think that a church paper 
ought to attempt any kind of Christian discussion of 
national and world events. Obviously I disagree with 
them quite as much as they disagree with me, and 
that is all there is to be said about it. We may perhaps 
add that among Christians it is always possible, even 
necessary, for people to disagree with the utmost 
mutual respect and goodwill. 

(3) There are people who do not know whether they 
like Christian Interpretation, because, as they them- 
selves say, they find it very difficult to understand it. 
This third group presents me with my particular prob- 
lem at this moment. If Christian Interpretation has 
anything to say worth saying, it is obviously impor- 
tant that it should be said in a way in which can be 
generally understood. Since this third group un- 
doubtedly exists, I shall clearly have to try to adopt a 
rather different style. I hope I shall not in the process 
lose the interest of those readers who like Christian 
Interpretation as it is. 


What's the Difficulty? 

Why do some people find Christian Interpretation 
difficult? Perhaps because there are too many long 
and unfamiliar words? I doubt whether this is so. 
After all, difficult words can always be looked up in a 
dictionary. Difficult words are nothing like such a big 
stumbling block as unfamiliar ideas. Behind the dis- 
cussions and evaluations which the reader finds in 
Christian Interpretation lies the whole world of Chris- 
tian theology. If, for example, I interpret some con- 
temporary event in terms of the doctrine of the fall, 
I haven’t got time to give a complete account of what 
the doctrine of the fall is. I have to assume that the 
reader already knows something about the doctrine 
of the fall. Unfortunately this is by no means always 
true. For many readers the doctrine of the fall is an 
almost meaningless name and if I make a point by 
referring to it in passing such readers will almost 
certainly fail to understand me. Quite frankly the 
roots of the trouble are to be found in many of our 
parishes, and in the failure of many of our clergy in 
the past to teach their people. Laymen say to me again 
and again, “The trouble is that nobody ever really 
taught me.” Things are improving rapidly now, but 
in many parishes during a great many years the 
preaching and the teaching from the pulpit, and the 
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confirmation instruction, was nothing like as careful 
and theological as it should be. The hungry sheep 
looked up but were not fed. The result is that still 
large numbers of people have no very clear idea of the 
faith that is in them. No wonder they find it difficult 
when I try to apply this faith to the analysis of world 
problems. 


The Politicians’ Headache 

Nowadays international affairs are more fateful 
and important than national affairs. For most Ameri- 
can citizens this is the greatest of the political changes 
of the last fifty years. It is international politics and 
diplomacy that will in the long run determine whether 
we have peace or war. And whether it is to be peace 
or war is now the great issue that stands out above all 
others. 

Now this change creates a great problem for a de- 
mocracy and for the political leaders of a democratic 
nation. Most people know something about the issues 
of domestic politics, enough, at all events, to make up 
their minds about them in a more or less intelligent 
way. But where foreign affairs are concerned most of 
us have little or no knowledge to go on, and so we tend 
to rely on passion and prejudice. Usually the more 
knowledge we have, the less we are governed by pas- 
sion and prejudice, and, of course, vice versa. 

Now “prejudice” is really a Latin word which means 
holding a strong opinion without or before looking at 
the facts and making a rational judgment. If I have 
a strong prejudice against, shall we say, Lithuanians, 
professional women, and Roman Catholics there is 
very little use in a Lithuanian lady doctor calling at 
my office to invite me to contribute to a Roman Catho- 
lic children’s hospital. She may be an excellent doctor, 
and the children’s hospital a vital necessity in my 
locality, but my prejudices will be so strong that I 
shall be quite incapable of coolly considering the 
facts. 


The Present Danger 

The danger is that in a democratic society politi- 
cians may feel it is their duty to listen to the preju- 
dices of the people and be afraid to do what they know 
it would be wise to do if strong national prejudices 
would be outraged by it. In theory, of course, we all 
want our representatives and diplomats to act as 
wisely and intelligently in negotiations with other 
countries as they know how, but we may get very 
angry in practice if their actions cut across our preju- 
dices and fail to express our emotions. The best thing 
we can do in a modern democracy is to try not to have 
violent emotions and strong prejudices about interna- 
tional affairs which may tie the hands of our politi- 
cians too tightly. 

Are considerations of this kind embarrassing the 
President, Mr. Dulles and their colleagues in their 
approach to the Geneva Conference? 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


Now that reveals the 
frightening story of religion's 
struggle for survival under 
Communist domination... 


Religion 
Behind 
the Iron 


Curtain 
By George N. Shuster 


This important book clearly and factually 
records the fate of that vast number of 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish people living 
under Communist domination. 

Dr. George N. Shuster, well known as the 
president of Hunter College, New York, 
worked with the military government in 
Europe and is now active in the work of 
UNESCO. He has used his own great 
personal knowledge of Eastern Europe, 
eyewitness reports of refugees, and official 
documents to give the most complete, factual 
account available. 

Here is the true picture. It is a frightening 
picture but it is one which concerns everyone 
interested in the freedom of religion and 
the future of mankind. Religion Behind the 
Tron Curtain is required reading for an 
understanding of this grave situation. 


Wherever books are sold $4.00 


Lhe Macmillan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 


INTERPRETATION OF VITAL looUES 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


Further Outlook at Geneva 

As our representatives gather at Geneva for the 
opening of what promises to be a not very peaceful 
peace conference we seem to be faced with three possi- 
bilities, all of them about equally unpleasant. 

(1) We could make a deal with Communist China. 
She has things to offer which we want—unity in Korea 
and the withdrawal of support from the Reds in Indo- 
China—and we have things that she wants—recogni- 
tion, a seat in the UN and trade, which would make 
her less dependent on Russia. International negotia- 
tions of this kind are more like a business deal than 
anything else. Obviously we cannot at Geneva impose 
our will on the Chinese. We could only impose our will 
on the Chinese at the end of a successful war which 
not one of us wishes to fight. But our desire not to 
recognize the Chinese in any way is quite as strong 
as our desire not to fight a third world war. So this 
possibility seems to be definitely out. 

(2) We can send American troops to fight in Indo- 
China the same kind of defensive, holding action that 
they fought so heroically and successfully in Korea. 
But, as we know, that kind of limited military action 
only ends in a stalemate along some kind of frontier.: 
It would land us in the end at the conference table all 
over again with people we don’t like to be seen talking 
to. Nobody has the slightest enthusiasm for this pos- 
sibility either. 

(3) We can sit back and do nothing and watch the 
French defense of Indo-China so heroically carried on 
for seven years, fizzel out in failure. This is the most 
unpleasant possibility of all. It would mean another 
communist victory in Asia and open up the way for — 
more victories later on. 

Well, that seems to be about the size of it. The 
nation has a hopelessly split mind about all of this. 
We don’t want war with China; and we won’t sit down 
and make peace with China. The possibilities before 
us are all unpleasant, yet one of them at least we must 
choose, for now we stand at the parting of the ways. 
Is it any wonder that our political leaders are hesi- 
tant? Whatever they do they must outrage some sec- 
tion of public opinion, and elections are only six 
months away. If we could only strip ourselves of our 
emotions and our prejudices, our statesmen would be 
free to act out of their own knowledge and their own 
wisdom. If we prove incapable of doing anything of 
the kind, they are tied up in a kind of straight jacket. 
But in that case we, the people, must accept respon- 
sibility for what follows and not blame them. This is 
a fallen world and in a fallen world we do not always 
have the simple choice between good and evil; we have 
to select the least evil out of several undesirable alter- 
natives. Whatever happens we must reconcile our- 
selves to the necessity of doing something that we > 
don’t like doing. Jesus the Christ, we may remember, 
faced the same sort of situation in the Garden of Geth- 
semane, but he solved the problem by embracing one > 
of the possibilities he shrank from with all his heart 
and soul. The question is: can we do the same? 


Not more than one fourth of the contents of “Christian Interpreta- 

tion” can be reprinted without special permission. This article is based | 

generally on the news and editorial columns of “‘The New York Times,” | 

“The London Weekly Review,” ‘The Manchester Guardian” and 
“France-Soir.” 
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THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 


Minneapolis, Evanston Readied 
For Conclaves of World Import 


With delegates from all corners of 
the earth signing up for the Anglican 
Congress and the Second Assembly 
of the World Council of Churches, it 
becomes increasingly apparent that 
the impact of the two world-wide 
conclaves in central U. S. A. next Au- 
gust will have far-reaching effect. 

Preparations in Minneapolis have 
moved into high gear to accommodate 
the hundreds of official delegates to 
the Anglican Congress, first meeting 
of the sort since the Pan-Anglican 
Congress in London in 1908. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury heads a 
list of distinguished speakers on the 
congress’s theme “The Call of God 
and the Mission of the Anglican Com- 
munion.” That meeting will run from 
Aug. 4 to 13. 

Bishop Walter H. Gray of Con- 
necticut, chairman of the committee 
on arrangements for the congress, 
who hesitates to set an actual figure 
on amount of delegates expected to 
be on hand for the opening sessions, 
wishes to emphasize that visitors 
will be welcome at all public services. 
He said a registration desk will be 
set up to care for the visitors. 

As the list grows daily, at this 
writing over 500 delegates have writ- 
ten to say they will attend, including 
bishops, clergy, laymen and women 
from such far off places as Japan, 
Australia, South Africa, Hong Kong, 
Burma, Zanzibar, Tasmania. It is 
expected that each of the 325 dioceses 
of the Anglican Communion will send 
three official delegates; a bishop, a 
priest and one lay person. 

Opening with an impressive serv- 
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ice in the Municipal Auditorium at 
Minneapolis, the congress will hear 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill—as pre- 
siding officer of the congress—and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. Then, 
actual work of the meeting will be 
in discussion groups on four topics: 
Our Vocation, Our Worship, Our 
Message and Our Work. 

Among noted speakers will be the 
Rey. Massey Shepherd, professor at 
E.T.S. in Cambridge, authority on 
the Book of Common Prayer, who is 
scheduled to deal with the topic “Our 
Worship.” 

(A list of delegates who will be 
available for speaking engagements 
throughout the country has been pre- 


Minnesota's Bishop Keeler 


pared by the Speakers Bureau of the 
National Council. Information may 
be obtained by writing to that bureau 
at 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
ING Ys) 

Immediately following the con- 
gress, the Second Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches opens at 
Evanston, Ill., running from Aug. 15 
to the 31st on the campus of North- 
western University. 

Taking the theme, ‘Christ—The 
Hope of the World,’ the assembly 
will feature a worship service in 
Soldier Field, Chicago, the evening 
of the opening Sunday, when the gos- 
pel message will be told in the words 
of scripture, pageantry and music. 

Formed at Amsterdam, Holland, in 
1948, the World Council embraces 161 
member churches (denominations) 
in 48 countries, with 31 of the de- 
nominations in the U. 8. A. It has 
been estimated that over 168 million 


Connecticut’s Bishop Gray 


members are covered by the World 
Council. 

Issued in Frankfort, Germany, by 
the Executive Committee of the 
World Council, the official program 
states that three languages—French, 
German and English—will be used 


ous translation, similar to that at the 
United Nations meetings, will be pro- 
vided. 

On hand will be 600 official dele- 
gates chosen by the 161 member de- 
nominations, 175 coming from the 
U.S. A.; 600 accredited visitors, sim- 


by the assembly, and that simultane- ilarly selected; 150 consultants, in- 
2 
: D. R. DAVIES : 
= The Hydrogen Bomb and the Fall of Man = 
= R. REINHOLD NIEBUHR in reason is the unlimited pur- 2 
= stated a few months ago, in suit of knowledge for its own = 
z Theology Today, that “modern sake. The world’s evaluation of = 
= psychiatry does not take the doc- this as a supreme virtue gives = 
= trine of original sin seriously.” It some idea of how far our age is = 
= may yet prove to be the case that from apprehending the meaning = 
2 America’s greatest contribution of the Fall. What the Bible looks = 
= to Western civilization will be on as the primal sin, the modern = 
2 the rehabilitation of that doc- world regards as man’s glory. 2 
=  trine in the mind of What can be greater 2 
= our age. I do not than knowledge = 
= mean by this that without limit? Trust = 
= America will consci- in reason reduces = 
= ously, deliberately knowledge to an in- = 
= intend to make this strument of the will = 
= contribution, but to power, so that an 2 
= that it will, in fact, unlimited pursuit of = 
= eventuate as a by- knowledge means, in = 
= product of America’s actual history and = 
= way of life. experience, the wor- = 
= In spite of the shipof power. = 
= fresh thinking that “Knowledge is pow- = 
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= the Fall of Man, The American 2 
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= ain has not even yet remotely begin to suspect that the pro- 2 
= perceived its significance. How found legend of the tree of the = 
= much less has the secular public knowledge of good and evil is not 2 
= outside the Church grasped its poppycock. The knowledge of = 
= meaning. ButtheChristianfaith the inner structure of nature 2 
= will continue to seem utterly ir- has most certainly not brought 2 
2 relevant to the secular mind of man to wisdom, but to threat- = 
= our time. It is the Fall of Man ening doom and destruction. And = 
= which alone gives sense to the we have only just crossed the = 
= Gospel of Redemption. frontier of the atom! Knowl- = 
= In plain modern language, edge pursued at the behest of = 
= what does the Bible mean by the absolute reason, reason supreme, 2 
= Fallof Man? It meansthis: That does but intensify the contra- = 
2 by affirming trustin reason, mak- diction of man’s situation in = 
= ing human reason the supreme this world. Only knowledge sub- = 
= authority over life, man violated ject to revelation produces wis- = 
= the Will of God. This is the abys- dom. The prospect of global dis- = 
= mal inner significance of the aster is indeed a most costly way = 
= legend of “the tree of good and _ to learn that the Fall of Man is = 
= evil.” By eating of its fruit,man nota primitive fancy but a dead- = 
2 elevated reason from the status ly historic reality. In spite of = 
= of instrument to that of absolute itself, nuclear physics is becom- = 
= principle. And this is the source ing more theological than scien- 2 
= of all our human woes. tific, especially in America. God 2 
= A direct consequence of trust has a very grim sense of humor. = 
UHL 


vited by the Central Committee; 120 
youth consultants, chosen by the 
Youth Department of the council, and 
fraternal delegates from related re- 
ligious organizations. 

Among important reports to be 
made at the assembly will be that of 
the Committee on Structure and 
Functioning, which will suggest or- 
ganizational changes. It is expected 
that action on this report will largely 
determine the direction the World 
Council will take, organizationally, 
during the next five years. 


Oak Ridge Rector Refuses 


Election As Suffragan 


“Thought and prayer and the coun- 
sel of trusted friends have not awak- 
ened within me the conviction that I 
should at this time exchange the 
parochial ministry for the broader re- 
sponsibilities of the episcopate.” 

With these words, the Rev. Robert 
F. McGregor, energetic, 39-year-old 
rector of fast-growing St. Stephen’s 
Church in Oak Ridge, declined elec- 
tion as Suffragan Bishop of Tennes- 
see. 

He was elected on the sixth ballot 
in a special convention, April 22, at 
St. Paul’s Church, Chattanooga. 

“My decision,” said the young man 
who came to Oak Ridge from the 
Diocese of Ohio in 1949 and was in- 
strumental in the mushrooming of 
the atomic community congregation, 
“comes with reluctance because of the 
confidence placed in me by the con- 
vention, but with clarity as God has 
led me. I cannot accept a call of such 
importance without clear and positive 
indications of the spirit within me as 
to the rightness of the action.” 

Known primarily as a teacher, or- 
ganizer and administrator, Mr. Mc- 
Gregor reached diocesan prominence 
in the last two years. He is currently 
chairman of the Department of Social 
Service on the Bishop and Council 
and is dean of the Knoxville Convo- 
cation. It was under his aegis that 
atom scientist William G. Pollard 
(now a priest) entered the diaconate 
in December, 1952. 

A native of DeKalb, Ill., and the 
son of a clergyman—the Rev. Daniel 
A. McGregor—the Oak Ridge rector 
graduated from Oberlin College and 
General Theological Seminary. He 
married the former Mary Louise 
Keller in October, 1944. 

Following his ordination he served 
churches in Bucyrus, Galion and 
Shelby, Ohio. He was rector of St. 
Mark’s, Oberlin, from 1943-49. 

The suffragan election was asked 
by Bishop Theodore N. Barth at the 
diocesan convention, January 20. 
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Hall Successor Named 


The Rev. Robert J. Plumb, rector 
of Washington’s St. Mark’s Church, 
has been named to succeed the Rev. 
Percy G. Hall as Executive Secretary 
of National Council’s Armed Forces 
Division, effective May 17. 

Chaplain Hall announced his resig- 
nation at the February National 
Council meeting. He will become rec- 
tor of the Church of the Incarnation, 
Santa Rosa, Calif. (ECnews, March 
De), 

A commander in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve (active), Chaplain Hall’s 
successor has been a member of the 
National Council division he now will 
head since December, 1951. He is 
also a member of the General Com- 
mission on Chaplains, with headquar- 
ters in Washington. 

A graduate of Trinity College, 
Chaplain Plumb worked as a re- 
porter and assistant state editor for 
the Hartford Courant before enter- 
ing Virginia Theological Seminary. 
He was ordained to the priesthood in 
1928 and had, as his first charge, the 
assistantship at All Saints’, Worces- 
ter, Mass., where he served under 
the Rev. Henry Wise Hobson, now 
Bishop of Southern Ohio. 

In 1930 he became rector of Trin- 
ity, Branford, Conn., where he served 
until his call to the Washington par- 
ish in 1940. 

On a leave of absence from St. 
Mark’s during World War II, he 
served aboard the battleships Wyom- 
ing and LeJeune, and later was senior 
chaplain at the Norfolk Naval Base. 


Indifference Analyzed 


Christianity can solve the world’s 
problems, but you would never know 
it from walking into the church next 
door and taking a good look at what 
is going on. 

So thinks the Rev. Dr. John Heuss, 
rector of the Episcopal Church’s larg- 
est parish (Trinity, New York), and 
so he has said on many occasions. 

The latest was in an address to 
members of the National Religious 
Publicity Council, holding its sixth 
annual convention, April 8-9, at Riv- 
erside Church in New York. 

“The constant parade of triviali- 
ties which the typical church pro- 
gram offers to the public,’ Dr. Heuss 
told council members, ‘‘is responsible 
for public indifference far more than 
either secularism or materialism. 

“This program,” the Trinity rector 
pointed out, ‘is only rarely related 
to the real issues which are clawing 
the soul of modern man to shreds. 
(It) speaks with no commanding 
voice to the multitudes perishing for 
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lack of certainty (and) gives the dis- 
tinct impression that it is concerned 
exclusively with its own self-preser- 
vation.” 

“The Church’s leadership has gone 
wrong,” the famed New Yorker con- 
tinued, “by over-emphasizing the pro- 
motional aspect of the parish’s life. 
... We have all gotten so caught up 


Bishop Burrill 


in the successful running of the 
Church that it is common for many 
to think that business activities are 
identical with religion.” 

Dr. Heuss then contrasted 20th 
century Christians with those of the 
early Church, with contemporary cul- 
ture on the spiritual losing end. 

Early Christians, it was explained, 
had five qualities generally lacking in 
their present-day counterparts. 

They were: 
> a soul-shaking personal experience 
with Jesus Christ. 
>a genuine trust in God through 
Christ. 
> the feeling of a “‘Spirit-filled” com- 
munity. 
> an awareness of the forgiveness of 
sin. (“Today, not only is there no 
awareness of the forgiveness of sin, 
but there is hardly any awareness of 
sin!’’) 
> a fellowship that placed little value 
on any organization or activity not 
contributing directly to worship, 
teaching and the collection of alms 
for the needy. 

Four positive considerations for 
changing over a modern parish so 
that its true function could become 
predominant were suggested by the 
Trinity rector. 


Pa critical examination of Sunday 
worship services, keynoting simplic- 
ity and congregational participation 
to increase meaning of worship. 

>a fresh appraisal of teaching op- 
portunities, with consideration given 
to the total program of the parish 
as a teaching program. 

>the formation of a thoughtful 
group of laymen and women respon- 
sible for asking and finding the an- 
swers to three questions: (1) what 
the parish’s true religious job is; (2) 
how all that is done in the parish can 
set forward this true religious task, 
and (3) the extent to which every- 
thing being done is changing the 
lives of the people involved. 

> the existence, at the very center of 
a parish’s leadership life, of a small 
community of quietly fanatic, truly 
converted Christians. 


CONFERENCES 


Chicago Stadium Site 


Of Catholic Congress 


Located in the heart of the city, 
the Chicago Stadium will be the site 
of the Catholic Congress next Aug. 
1-2-8, as an expected 50 of the nearly 
600 archbishops and bishops in the 
Anglican Communion join clergy and 
laity in the conference sponsored by 
the American Church Union. 

As announced by the Rev. Canon 
Albert J. duBois, executive director 
of the A. C. U. and Congress chair- 
man, the theme of the gathering will 
be “The Meaning of Reunion.” 

Congress president is the Rt. Rev. 


> G. Francis Burrill, Bishop of Chi- 


cago. The A.C. U. has indicated that 
bishops from the Church of England 
in England, Canada and Australia, 
the Episcopal Church in Scotland, 
the Church in the West Indies, the 
Holy Catholic Churches in Japan and 
China, the Churches in South and 
West Africa, and the Church in New 
Zealand will be present. 

Among speakers in Chicago will be 
the Bishop of London, the Rt. Rev. 
J. C. W. Wand, former Archbishop 
of Brisbane in Australia, whose 
subject will be “The Meaning of 
Anglicanism.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and 
Presiding Bishop Sherrill have stated 
that they will not participate in the 
Catholic Congress. 

The A.C. U., branch of the English 
Church Union, was incorporated in 
the U. S. A. in 1937 as “a society 
within the Episcopal Church devoted 
to the furtherance and defense of 
Apostolic faith and practice.” 


WOMEN 


Windham House Seeking 
Full Enrollment by Fall 


Windham House, New York train- 
ing center for Episcopal women 
Church workers, which, in 1952, 
joined forces with the Church Train- 
ing and Deaconness House (St. 
Mary’s) of Philadelphia, is celebrat- 
ing its 25th anniversary year with 
the inauguration of an ambitious, 
full-speed-ahead recruiting program. 

The Promotion and Personnel Com- 
mittee of Windham House has asked 
dioceses in several of the Church’s 
provinces to organize “Searching 
Parties,” whose job it will be to scout 
for potential recruits among more 
mature women who don’t know of the 
opportunities for full-time work in 
the Church both at home and over- 
seas. 

Sought are college graduates who 
even now may be engaged in positions 
of responsibility, women with the 
gifts and qualifications the Church 
needs, women who have shown real 
interest in the work and significance 
of the Church who would heed the 
Church’s call if they were aware of 
the places open for them in parishes 
and missions, on college campuses, in 
diocesan programs, and in Church- 
related social service agencies. 

Spearheading the organization of 
these “Searching Parties” is Mrs. 
Henry J. Gideon of the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania. She recently spent sev- 
eral weeks in the South, calling on 
bishops, other clergymen, lay leaders, 
and professional Church workers in 
many localities. 

Young Widows Wanted 

The response? Very real interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of those 
she met, Mrs. Gideon reported, and a 
feeling that the “Searching Party” 
idea is a “realistic approach” to solv- 
ing the acute shortage of women 
workers. 

Among the potential recruits they 
will be on the lookout for are many 
younger widows who have the qualifi- 
cations but lack knowledge of the 
what, where, and how of training for 
full-time Church service. 

One bishop said: “We are past the 
time when the rector can say ‘Give 
me a good woman and I will train 
her.’ The man who says that shows 
his own ignorance of the wide areas 
of help that a trained full-time work- 
er brings to her job.” 

Mrs. Gideon and the ‘Searching 
Parties” will make the 25th Anniver- 
sary Celebration a success if they can 
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give Windham House a capacity en- 
rollment in September. 


Elected Second Time 


Mrs. Horace T. Greenwood of 
Moorestown, N. J., was elected presi- 
dent of the Cooperative Society of 
The Evergreens, diocesan home for 
elderly people in that city. 

Mrs. Greenwood—who is a former 
president of the society which held its 
annual meeting at Trinity Cathedral, 
Trenton—will serve a two-year un- 
expired term. 

She succeeds Miss Mary Reed Wood 
of Trenton. Miss Wood accepted the 
presidency last year on the condition 
that she be permitted to serve just 
one year. 

Mrs. Diaran Gulbenkian, of Plain- 
field, N. J., was elected to a two-year 
unexpired term as vice president and 
Mrs. William Fisher to a full three- 
year term as treasurer. Mrs. R. M. 
Edwards of Cranford, was named dis- 
trict chairman for Elizabeth, N. J. 

During the past year, the Coopera- 
tive Society raised $12,561 for main- 
tenance of The Evergreens. 

In addition to elections, the meet- 
ing heard a report on progress in con- 
struction of Gardner Hall, the home’s 
new dormitory expected to be finished 
in early September. 


Miss Anderson Elected 


Leila Anderson, a communicant of 
St. George’s Church, Manhattan, who 
since 1948 has been an executive of 
the National Student YWCA, has 


been elected Assistant General Secre- 
tary for Program of the National 
Council of Churches, effective Sept. 1 
or earlier. 

A representative of the Episcopal 
Church at the World Assembly of 
Churches in Amsterdam, Miss Ander- 
son has served in many international 
conferences and has been a member 
of the “Commission of Twenty-Five” 
to prepare the main theme of the Sec- 
ond Assembly of the World Council 
of Churches in Evanston, IIl., in Au- 
gust. 

She represented the YWCA nation- 
al board at the formation of the UN 
in San Francisco and at conferences 
in Switzerland, England and Czecho- 
slovakia. She also attended the Third 
World Conference of Christian Youth 
at Travancore, India, in 1952. 


Alaska Mother 


Susan Evans Smith Chapman, wife 
of the Rev. Henry Chapman, rector of 
St. Peters by the Sea, Sitka, is Alaska 
Mother of 1954. 

The week of April 19-25 was pro- 
claimed Alaska Mothers Week, dur- 
ing which Mrs. Chapman and the 
other nine nominees for Alaska Moth- 
er were especially honored through- 
out the territory. 

Mrs. Chapman was born at Scot- 
land Neck, N. C., and attended St. 
Mary’s Junior College at Raleigh, and 
Deaconess House in Philadelphia. She 
was married to Mr. Chapman in 1928 
and until 1948 they lived at Anvik, 
where he was in charge of the mis- 
sion. They have three daughters. 


All of the new Officers for the Junior Daughters of the King of the Texas | 


diocese are from Houston: (1. to r.) Carolyn Maniha, Lyn Choate, Mrs. Burt 
A. Stout (diocesan director), Judy Sartwell and Mary Mason. 
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Congregation Grows Faster 


Than ‘Boomtown’ Church 


The new “boomtown” church in 
the heart of the booming “Delaware 
Valley, U. S. A.” opened at Levit- 
town, Bucks County, Pa., on Easter. 

Named for St. Paul, it is a lusty 
“infant,” with the most promising 
future of any mission in the Penn- 
sylvania diocese. It may conceivably 


approach the record of St. Francis 
at Lewittown, L. I. (ECnews, April 


18.) 

With a proud-parent interest, the 
Pennsylvania diocese has given it a 
larger financial stake than most mis- 
sions. And St. Paul’s opened with a 
problem that few new churches have: 
the congregation, especially the 
church school, had grown so while 
the building was going up that the 
$100,000 edifice, seating 350, is al- 
ready too small. 

By way of an unofficial dedication, 
Bishop Oliver J. Hart celebrated the 
first Communion and confirmed the 
first class of 25. He found the congre- 
gation and vicar talking as much 
about what they needed as about 
what they had just received. 

The church was built on a single 
floor plan, with a folding door divid- 
ing it so that for the 9:30 service, 
there could be church and church 
school at the same time. But it 
seemed apparent that a church school 
addition would be needed in the im- 
mediate future. 

As the first to step into the phe- 
nomenon that is Levittown, Episco- 
palians have the first completed 
church, the most central location and 
a building of artistic, attractive de- 
sign in the nation’s largest “‘planned”’ 
community. 

Levittown, three years ago, was 
nothing but blueprints for 5,500 acres 
of farm and scrub land, 20 miles 
northeast of Philadelphia, near the 
Delaware River and Trenton, N. J. 

Nearly 8,000 homes have been built 
since, assemblyline fashion, by the 
Levitt Brothers. By 1960 there may 
be 16,000 homes, or the 10th largest 
city in Pennsylvania, to keep pace 
with the billion dollar industrial 
growth being spawned by the new 
$400,000,000 Fairless plant of U. S. 
Steel, the world’s largest. 

Led by Former Naval Officer 

Little wonder that St. Paul’s is a 
challenge to the diocese as well as to 
31-year-old vicar, the Rev. Stanley A. 
Powell, Jr., who has to hustle to keep 
abreast of new families and mission- 
ary visitations. 
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St. Paul’s boys’ choir rehearses with their rector* 


The congregation is now over 200 
families; mostly young adult couples 
with one or more children. Nearly all 
wage-earners, just starting to buy 
new homes, they have given three- 
year pledges totaling $28,000 toward 
the new church. 

In addition to a senior choir, the 
new congregation has a boys’ soprano 
choir of nine voices. They carry the 
chants and an anthem at the 11 a.m. 
service remarkably well for only three 
months of training under a young 
organist-choir director, Mrs. Joseph 
Huerter. 

Fr. Powell, a native of Bryn Mawr, 
Pa., was graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Virginia in 1948; served as a 
naval line officer through the war, and 
was ordained in 1949, out of Virginia 
Seminary. 

He was given what was then not 
too promising a task—the revival of 
a small and once shutdown mission at 
Edgely, Bucks county, quite rural and 
still under predominant colonial 
Quaker influence. He did not dream 
then that he and his mission would be 
caught up in one of the biggest booms 
of modern times. 

The congregation is being guided 
also by a laymen’s committee: Wal- 
ter Fagan, Sr., warden; Thomas 
Peebles, secretary; John McGoldrick, 
treasurer; John Dick, Walter Rittler, 
Philip Rowsell, William Reynolds, Dr. 
Charles Smith and George Willauer. 

*In picture are Fr. Powell and 
(front, 1. to. r.) Robert Durham, 
Vaughn Durham, McGoldrick and 
Robert Guerier. (Back), Francis La- 
vaty, John Dick and Peter Ganas. 


Pussy Willows for Palms 


Russian Orthodox parishes in 
Washington, D. C., living by the Jul- 
ian calendar, observed Easter on 
April 25, climaxing a week of services 
symbolic of Christ’s last days on 
earth. 

The congregation of St. John the 
Baptist, which meets regularly in a 
chapel of the Washington Cathedral, 
began Palm Sunday observances April 
17 and received pussy-willow branch- 
es after the vesper services. 

This practice dates from the early 
days of the Church in Russia where 
palms were unavailable because of 
the cold climate. Worshippers hold 
lighted beeswax tapers during the 
service symbolizing the “warmth of 
their faith.” 

The Very Rev. Archimandrite 
Nicholas conducted all services dur- 
ing Passion Week. 

The most dramatic of the Easter 
observances was a festival procession 
a few minutes before midnight, April 
24, when clergy, choir and congrega- 
tion bearing a cross, icons, Church 
banners and candles circled the 
cathedral grounds, representing the 
women’s search for the body of 
Christ on the dawn of the first Easter. 

The procession returned to the 
chapel for Easter matins and a Mass. 
During the post-midnight service the 
priest at intervals blessed the colored 
eggs brought by members of the con- 
gregation as symbols of the resur- 
rection. 

A postlude to Church and family 
Easter celebrations was a tea May 9, 
at St. John’s Church, Georgetown. 
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GSC e aN, Raw 


Nebraska’s assembly-line baptism: Hight in one family. 


Mission Anniversary 


When Bishop Oliver J. Hart, of 
Pennsylvania, blesses the offices of 
the Philadelphia Protestant Episco- 
pal City Mission, May 18, it not only 
marks the completion of extensive 
alterations to mission headquarters, 
but also the 84th anniversary of its 
founding. 

Old St. Paul’s Church, built in 1761 
and remodeled in the early 1800’s, 
has housed the City Mission for about 
50 years. Completion of these altera- 
tions is but one example of the new 
life and vigor which has been evident 
since the Rev. Arnold Purdie became 
executive director in 1951. 

It was in 1870 that the mission was 
established by Bishop Stevens to 
meet spiritual needs of persons in 
depressed areas of Philadelphia and 
those in prisons, hospitals and other 
institutions. 

The Missionary Department and 
the Family Counseling Service were 
the backbone of the City Mission’s 
work from the beginning. 

From its formative years, the City 
Mission has always been alert in dis- 
covering needs and developing facili- 
ties to meet them. Because of its close 
association with the diocese and other 
community welfare planning groups, 
it has always been in a position to 
adjust its services to meet require- 
ments as reflected in the parishes and 
the community. 

With an estate and an endowment 
left by the late Heloise C. Smith, the 
board in 1896 established the James 
C. Smith Memorial Home for sick 
and convalescent women. 
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About 25 years ago a group of 
women discovered that dependent and 
neglected children who came before 
the Children’s Court needed special 
help from their own Church. The De- 
partment of Christian Social Rela- 
tions sponsored a child placement 
service, but by 1980 the City Mission 
was asked to take it over. The Church 
work among the blind became a de- 
partment of the Mission in 1925, and 
especially emphasizes professional so- 
cial work to aid the blind in solving 
their own problems. 

Diocesan clergy and officials of var- 
ious women’s organizations, repre- 
sentatives of other health and wel- 
fare agencies, city officials and the 
general public will attend the re- 
dedication ceremonies and tea. 


Taking a Big Step 

It was “all in the family’ when 
eight of a nine-member group were 
baptized together. 

Mrs. Robert George and her seven 
children, ranging in age from Bar- 
bara Ann, 11 to Rick Charles, five 
months, received the Sacrament of 
Holy Baptism from the Rev. John 
David Lee, rector, at Grace Church, 
Columbus, Neb., on Palm Sunday. 

Only because Mr. George had been 
baptized as a child was the service 
not unanimous. 

The newly baptized members are 
shown in the picture: (1. to r., first 
row) Donald John, Vicky Lynn, Rob- 
ert Dewey, and Judy Joan; (back 
row) Mrs. Robert George, holding 
Rick Charles; Barbara Ann, Janet 
Kay, and Dr. Lee. 


Cross-Country to Church 


You wouldn’t think that a church 
would expand because of groups of 
people who don’t even belong to it. 

But it seems that St. John’s-in-the- 
Wilderness, N. Y., will. With a seat- 
ing capacity of 150, and a usual Sun- 
day attendance of 50, the tiny church 
was more than filled when some 200 
persons attended the annual hikers’ 
service this Spring for members of 
seven hiking clubs in the New York 
and New Jersey area. 

Wearing heavy boots, sweaters, 
dungarees and other informal cloth- 
ing, hikers crowded the aisles, spilled 
into the adjoining Sunday School 
room and overflowed to the outside. 

The service was conducted by the 
Rev. Claude Francis Stent who told 
the hikers that next year St. John’s 
would have an amplifying system and 
another room ready. 

“Year by year we look forward to 
this service more and more,” he said. 
“This is the 31st time for the service 
which started with a few hikers 
gathering here for prayers.” 

The service owes its beginning to 
the late Rev. Walter F. Hoffman, 
affectionately known as the hikers’ 
chaplain, who conducted it for more 
than 20 years. Sometimes romances 
have developed among the hikers and 
they have come back to St. John’s 
to be married. 

Even though they’ve given up hik- 
ing, some of the oldsters still attend 
the service and join in the social hour 
afterwards. 


Hiking into Church . 
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- Over a Cup of Coffee... 


The combination of an unusual 
family worship service and a friendly 
adult ‘Coffee Class” on Sunday morn- 
ing has injected new life into a sub- 
urban New Jersey parish, where, ac- 
cording to the rector, the congrega- 
tion is “outgrowing buildings as fast 
as they’re put up!” 

The parish—tTrinity, Cranford— 
is acquiring 30 or more new families 
a year, both from new people and for- 
mer members. 

With the Rev. Frank V. H. Carthy, 
rector, placing parish emphasis on 
getting the whole family out to- 
gether, “from Grandma down to 
baby,” the church’s seating capacity 
of 300 is so inadequate that he has to 
split the 9:15 family service into two 
groups, one worshipping in the 
church and the other in the parish 
auditorium. 

When the 265 children of the 
church school, and more than 100 
parents and other adults, converge 
on Trinity on Sunday, children of 
the lower school are taken to the 
auditorium service conducted by a 
young ministerial student from Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary. The older 
children attend the church service 
held by Fr. Carthy, who is assisted 
by a second seminarian. 

Twice a month the latter service is 
a “Family Eucharist,’ at which em- 
phasis is on the offering, not only of 
the alms but of the bread and wine. 

As each communicant enters the 
church, he places his alms in a basin 
and puts a wafer from a bowl into 
the ciborium. A representative of 
the girls’ choir adds enough wafers 
for the confirmed choir members. 
Emphasis on Education 

As the Eucharist proceeds, the sem- 
inarian explains to the children the 
full meaning of each prayer and cer- 
tain actions of the priest. At the of- 
fertory hymn, usually a man and 
woman and two children—represent- 
ing the worshippers—form a proces- 
sion behind a crucifier and two can- 
dle-bearers, to carry the alms and the 
bread to the altar. The congregation 
repeats special prayers, as the cele- 
brant offers up the people’s breads 
and the chalice, and after the ablu- 
tions. 

Fr. Carthy teaches that, in a sense, 
everybody is going up to lay their 
lives on the altar in the bread and the 
wine. He stresses that God takes 
whatever we have to offer and re- 
turns His strength and grace through 
the elements. 

“Our emphasis has to be in edu- 
cation—not so much in imparting 
information but to teach—to make 
Churchmen,” says the rector. ‘Give 
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Members of Trinity offer their alms and bread during Holy Communion. 


them a sense of worship and the re- 
lation of worship to life. All the life 
must radiate from the altar.” 

As a result of this teaching, chil- 
dren and adults both gain a better 
understanding of the Eucharist and 
its centrality in their lives. 

Coffee Served to ‘Pupils’ 

While the children go to their 
church school classes after the serv- 
ice, most of the adults assemble for 
“Coffee Class” in Trinity’s new edu- 
cational building. They hold lively 
discussions with the rector and de- 
velop a spirit of fellowship and unity 
in-which Fr. Carthy sees a rebirth 
of the ancient norm for worship— 
the Eucharist followed by the “love 
feast.” 

The ‘Coffee Class” started spon- 
taneously during the cold winter of 
1948, two years after Fr. Carthy be- 
came rector of 82-year-old Trinity 
Church. He was in the habit of tak- 
ing a cup of coffee in the parish house 
kitchen following the children’s serv- 
ice and before the 11 o’clock service, 
and invited several parents, waiting 
for their children to get out of church 
school classes, to join him. 

After several weeks, he was able 
to get some of these parents to attend 
both his “Class” and the early serv- 
ice. From a nucleus of seven, the 
group grew to its present size. 

Originally the class discussed any- 
thing that came to mind. Gradually, 
however, the people began asking 
serious questions about the Church 
and the Bible, and the rector found 
a growing interest and concern about 
the parish and its task. The “‘pupils’”’ 
growing spiritual awareness has car- 


ried the parish over its greatest 
crisis. 

Much of the informality has van- 
ished, he admits, as the numbers 
have increased and the group’s con- 
sciousness deepened towards serious 
religious instruction. 

Class Produces Tangible Results 

After just putting into use the 
new auditorium they had built to 
supplement the old rectory (which 
had been converted into their parish 
house), the congregation had to 
launch a second building drive in 
1952, because of a fire that complete- 
ly destroyed the older building. In 
little over a year, the present well- 
planned educational building was 
added to the auditorium. But even 
these facilities are threatening to 
become inadequate. 

Besides making possible the fam- 
ily service that Fr. Carthy had al- 
ways hoped for, and bringing more 
people to Trinity, the “Coffee Class” 
has produced other tangible results. 
From it grew the parish’s Board of 
Religious Education, which controls 
the church school. Many new teach- 
ers have been recruited, and a par- 
ents’ group called the Guild of the 
Christian Family has recently been 
formed to encourage child study and 
home participation in the children’s 
religious growth. 

Despite the rising cost of coffee, 
the rector refuses to be dissauded by 
joking comment that coffee be elim- 
inated. 

“We have come a long way in the 
parish family,” said Fr. Carthy. 
“And it all started with a cup of cof- 
fee over a kitchen table!” 
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CLERGY 


Former Journalist Heads 
New Mission Near Houston 


The Rev. Robert Ingram, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, threw away a promising 
newspaper career to become an Epis- 
copal priest. 

But, he told reporter Jack Harwell 
of the Houston Post, nobody ever 
really gives up anything to enter the 
ministry, and his life, so Harwell re- 
ported to ECnews, is richer and fuller 
today than it has ever been before. 

Some people, of course, wouldn’t 
look at it quite that way. For exam- 
ple, Mr. Ingram recently received a 
$2,500 check a short while ago from 
Bishop Clinton S. Quin, diocesan of 
Texas. But he couldn’t cash it—at 
least not until he has raised an addi- 
tional $7,500 in land and building 
funds to erect a new church at 527 
South Third Street in Bellaire, a 
neighboring town. 

But so far the 40-year-old minis- 
ter’s congregation—St. Thomas’ 
Church—doesn’t even have a piece of 
land on which to put a building. 

The mission was started last May 
and Mr. Ingram came to Houston in 
November to take charge of it. The 
members hold their various meet- 
ings on Sundays and during the week 
at the minister’s home, in their own 
homes or in the Maude Gordon 
School. They started with 57 com- 
municants, now have 135. 

Came from Abilene 

Mr. Ingram came to Houston from 
Abilene, Texas, where he was assist- 
ant rector of the Church of the Heav- 
enly (and also HCnews correspond- 
ent for the Missionary District of 
North Texas). 

He was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1935. 

He started his newspaper career 
in 1937 as a reporter for the Denver 
Post and worked there in several de- 
partmental positions. 

In 1939, he covered the meetings 
of the Colorado state legislature and 
then became an associate editor in 
the Tulsa (Okla.) offices of the Oil 
and Gas Journal. He served with the 
Navy during World War II and then 
became a desk man and an editorial 
writer for Honolulu Star Bulletin. 

From there Mr. Ingram went to 
Cambridge, Mass., to enter Episcopal 
Theological School. He worked as a 
copy editor on the Boston Globe in 
the summer time to help support him- 
self and his family while he studied. 
In 1948, the Globe sent the minister 
to Europe to cover the Lambeth Con- 
ference of the Anglican Communion 
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Mr. Ingram and Bishop Quin 


and the World Council of Churches’ 
meeting at Amsterdam. 

After being ordained a deacon in 
1950, he took charge of a church in 
West Virginia and then went to Abi- 
lene. At both places he had a radio 
news broadcast called ‘Christ and the 
News,” in which he gave the news 
of the day interpreted against the 
Christian viewpoint of history. 

In 1950, Mr. Ingram also reviewed, 
for the Atlantic Monthly, Paul 
Blanchard’s controversial book, 
“American Freedom and Catholic 
Power.” 

Asked why a man at 34, when most 
men are beginning to feather their 
nests, changed from one profession 
to another, he said: 

“Tt’s a little hard to explain, really. 
It was a slow process of change. For 
a good many years, I wasn’t much 
interested in the Church at all. 
Spiritual Pressure 

“But in newspaper work and pub- 
lic affairs, I became more and more 
convinced that all of our affairs are 
centered in religion and that we are 
now at a rather desperate point in 
our history. 

“The harder I worked as a lay- 
man, the more I felt that I had to be 
prepared and equipped for the re- 
sponsibilities of Church work. 

“The spiritual pressure built up 
until there just wasn’t anything else 
to do. There was certainly no idea 
of being good enough or worthy 
enough to become a minister. It was 
just something that had to be done 
and I intended to do my best at it. 
That is what I’m still trying to do— 
just my best.” 


Travelers 

As one of the Church’s leading 
clergy reported on a round-the-world 
trip, during which he spent six 
months lecturing at colleges in India, 
another left for the Middle East. 

The travelers were the Rev. Dr. 
Arnold §. Nash, Diocese of East 
Carolina priest and head of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina’s Depart- 
ment of Religion, and the Rt. Rev. G. 
Ashton Oldham, retired Bishop of 
Albany and currently in charge of 
Manhattan’s Church of the Ascen- 
sion. 

Traveling with his wife, Dr. Nash, 
who is a native Englishman and Pro- 
fessor of the History of Religion at 
the Carolina institution, spent six 
weeks in Western Europe, six in the 
Near East, including the Holy Land, 
and six months in India. On the way 
home, he spent two months visiting 
universities in Rangoon, Bangkok, 
Hongkong, Japan and the Philip- 
pines. 

During his stay in Japan, he vis- 
ited five universities including St. 
Paul’s, where he preached the bacca- 
laureate sermon and addressed a fac- 
ulty meeting. 

Reporting on his reactions to what 
he encountered, the priest-professor 
urged American support for the 
Nehru regime and spoke against mil- 
itary aid given Pakistan and plans 
for rearming Japan. 

Commenting on the junior senator 
from Wisconsin, Dr. Nash remarked 
that “McCarthy is worth a billion 
dollars to the Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine throughout Western Europe, 
Southeast Asia and the Far East.” 
Convocation Delegate 

Leaving the U. S. by air, April 20, 
Bishop Oldham was to attend the 
Muslim-Christian Convocation to be 
held, April 22-27, at Bhamdoun, Leb- 
anon, under the auspices of the 
American Friends of the Middle 
East, Inc. There he was to join out- 
standing leaders of the two faiths 
from 19 countries in a discussion of 
the theme: “The Spiritual Qualities 
and the Eternal Values of Religion 
Vs. the Barren Philosophy of Mate- 
rialism.”’ 

It is the first time, the bishop 
pointed out, that a group of this type 
has been convened on a world-wide 
scale. He was to conduct a service 
of Christian worship at the plenary 
session of the convocation. 

While in the Middle East, Bishop 
Oldham was to have visited Damas- 
cus and the Holy Land, returning to 
the U. S. via London where he was 
to have spent a week as a guest of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Lambeth Palace. 
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_ Recognition 
_ Parishioners at Holy Trinity 

Church, Brooklyn, turned out 400 
_ strong recently to honor their 79- 
year-old rector emeritus, the Rev. Dr. 
John Howard Melish. 

The occasion marked the 50th an- 
niversary of the elderly clergyman’s 
first sermon delivered in the edifice 
on the corner of Clinton and Mon- 
tague Streets. 

Conducting a festival service on 
Palm Sunday was the past rector’s 
son, the Rev. William H. Melish, who 
has been filling the Holy Trinity pul- 
pit in the absence of an official rector. 

Assisting were Dr. Karl Reiland, 
rector emeritus of St. George’s 
Church, Stuyvesant Square, who 
preached the sermon; Justice Hubert 
T. Delany, of Domestic Relations 
Court, who read the First Lesson, 
and Dr. Guy E. Shipler, editor of 
The Churchman, who read the Sec- 
ond Lesson. 

Dr. Melish resigned in 1949 fol- 
lowing a request by Long Island’s 
Bishop James P. DeWolfe for the re- 
moval of the younger Mr. Melish as 
assistant minister. The elderly rec- 
tor’s son had been criticized for his 
participation in the activities of al- 
legedly pro-Communist organiza- 
tions. The bishop later refused to 
approve Mr. Melish’s election as rec- 
tor to succeed his father. 

Meanwhile at a special faculty con- 
vocation and Evensong service, April 
29, in the Chapel of St. John the 
Divine, Seabury-Western Seminary, 
the Rt. Rev. Stephen E. Keeler, Bish- 
op of Minnesota, was awarded an 
honorary doctor of divinity degree. 

The bishop, who served as chair- 
man of National Council’s College 
Commission from 1940-46, is chair- 
man of the seminary’s Board of Trus- 
tees. 


Scientist Ordained 

Dr. William G. Pollard, famed 
atom scientist who was made a dea- 
con in December, 1952, was elevated 
to the priesthood recently by the Rt. 
Rev. Theodore N. Barth, Bishop of 
Tennessee. 

By a special dispensation the scien- 

tist will continue his work as a mem- 
ber of the Oak Ridge Institute of 
Nuclear studies, while assisting at 
St. Stephen’s Church in the “atom 
city,’ where he has been serving as 
a deacon. 
& The Rev. Robert L. Hicks, former 
faculty member of St. Luke’s School 
of Theology, Sewanee, has been 
named Associate Professor of the 
Literature and Interpretation of the 
Old Testament, July 1, at Berkeley 
Divinity School, New Haven. 
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CONVENTIONS 


North Texas Bishop Urges 


Confirmation Preparation 


Responding to a request by their 
bishop, the Rt. Rev. George H. Quar- 
terman, delegates to the 44th annual 
convocation of the Missionary Dis- 
trict of North Texas, meeting at Em- 
manuel Church, San Angelo, passed 
resolutions aimed at “strengthening 
and presenting an adequate course of 
instruction for those preparing for 
Confirmation” and “bringing about 
a more adequate understanding of 
the duties and responsibilities of 
sponsors at Holy Baptism.” 

In his annual address the bishop 
urged that “God-parents be in- 
structed in their great responsibili- 
ties” and expressed the opinion that 
‘St would be better to have a lesser 
number well prepared for Confirma- 
tion than it is to have many con- 
firmed who immediately thereafter 
fall away or are half-hearted in their 
discipleship.” 

The bishop also called for more 
candidates for the ministry and in- 
creased salaries for mission clergy. 

Delegates passed an operations 
budget of $15,000 and a missions 
budget of $38,881. 

Guest speakers included the Rev. 
William G. Wright, director of the 
Home Department; Frank Speary, of 
Nacogdoches, Texas, who addressed 


PNEUMATIC PRELATE: 


‘Cop- 
ing’ with a difficult situation is 
Olympia Bishop Stephen F. Bayne, 
Jr., using a jackhammer to break 
earth for Christ Church, Seattle. 


the district’s laymen’s organization, 
and Mrs. Lawrence Dorsey, of Indi- 
anapolis, Ind., member-at-large of 
the National Executive Board of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary, who spoke at the 
district auxiliary meeting, held con-— 
currently with the convocation. 


Arizona 

Two outstanding Californians ad- 
dressed the 61st convocation of the 
Missionary District of Arizona, meet- 
ing in Trinity Cathedral, Phoenix. 

They were the Rt. Rev. Francis 
Eric Bloy, Bishop of Los Angeles, 
and Mrs. Sumner F. D. Walters, pres- 
ident of the Woman’s Auxiliary to 
the National Council and wife of the 
Missionary Bishop of San Joaquin. 

The combined choirs of the Phoe- 
nix area filled the choir stalls and 
part of the cathedral nave at a con- 
vocation service of Evensong. 

Delegates voted to: 

HB Adopt a budget of $34,552. 

H@ Approve Arizona’s share for the 
Builders for Christ program in the 
amount of $13,870. 

HB Elect the Rev. Thomas A. Bogard 
as delegate to the Anglican Congress, 
and the Revs. James W. F. Carman, 
Charles H. Crawford and George W. 
Ferguson and Laymen Stephen Sha- 
degg, Scott B. Appleby and Ski John- 
son to the Executive Council. 

The Rev. Messrs. Carman and Bo- 
gard and the Rev. Paul D. Urbano 
were named delegates to the 8th 
Province Synod, along with Laymen 
Shadegg, Appleby and Dow Ben 
Roush. 


LAY MEN 


Montgomery Says Reds Sow 
Seeds of Own Destruction 


Increasingly, it seems, that men in 
public life are standing up and voic- 
ing their understanding of how the 
Christian faith works. 

One of these is Robert Montgom- 
ery, actor, TV producer, now an ad- 
visor to the White House and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in radio and TY- 
programming. He is a communicant 
of St. Thomas’ Church, N. Y. 

In an address at Old Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, Montgomery recom- 
mended a militant, rather than a 
pacifist Christian attitude toward 
Communism and said: 

“In the scale of moral values, jus- 
tice is greater than peace; freedom 
is greater, and the destruction of evil 
is greater. Many earnest devotees 
of peace believe that war of any 
kind, even in self-defense, is in- 
herently wrong. 

“Surely, there is nothing incon- 
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sistent with Christian teaching that 
the righteous should be armed in a 
holy cause and bear against mortal 
enemies what Scripture calls ‘the 
flaming sword of justice’.” 

He cautioned the overflow congre- 
gation to “keep our anxiety within 
legitimate bounds.” 

“Our national defense,” he said, 
“is prepared for any test and any 
eventuality. Our defenses have been 
built up systematically and no meas- 
ure vital to our security has been 
overlooked. 

“Revolutionary advances have giv- 
en us a power to destroy, if we must 
do more than defend, of almost fan- 
tastic proportions. Other free peo- 
ples are bound to us by solemn treaty 
and by close bonds of fraternal asso- 
ciation in the face of a common 
peril.” 

Standards of Courage 

It is no less important, he added, 
that “we eradicate evil, eliminate 
fear, and raise ever higher the stand- 
ards of courage, honor and morality 
—looking not outwardly to govern- 
ment, political machinery or social 
engineering, but inwardly to our- 
selves and upward to the source from 
which all blessings flow. 

“The Christian faith embodies the 
eternal verities. Communism, al- 
though it has plunged a third of the 
world into a long night of barbarism, 
contains, like every other tyranny 
before it, the seeds of its own de- 
struction.” 

It was Montgomery’s third year as 
a guest preacher at the Philadelphia 
church. He told the rector, the Rev. 
E. A. deBordenave, that he would be 
glad to continue the yearly visita- 
tions ‘‘as a life-time assignment.” 


Putting Faith to Work 


What is the theological concept of 
work? 

A sermon on this subject was the 
“springboard” for a Conference on 
“The Christian and His Daily Work” 
at the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine, New York. 

Preaching was the Rev. Dr. J. V. 
Langmead Casserley, Professor of 
Dogmatic Theology at General Theo- 
logical Seminary, who called to task 
people engaged in what he called ‘‘in- 
valid” work that ‘fought not to be 
done anywhere,” such as advertisers 
who seek to create public demand for 
products which have “no necessary 
or intelligible value.” 

“Modern civilization,” he said, “‘has 
created a great deal of boredom in 
work, and there is no doubt that 
many people are psychologically and 
spiritually frustrated in their work.” 

He added that the concept that lei- 


Preacher Montgomery and rector 


sure time exists simply for “rest and 
relaxation” was a disastrous idea. 

“The modern world has more lei- 
sure than before and less capacity to 
use it creatively. True leisure is 
neither empty time nor the time for 
vanity but the period during which 

. we are free to do what we have 
to do in order to attain life eternal. 
Leisure is spiritually strenuous and 
the Bible’s conception of heaven as 
everlasting worship is not a concep- 
tion of eternal laziness. 

300 Talked it Over 

With these words in mind, some 
300 men and women divided into dis- 
cussion groups to talk over relevance 
of the Christian faith to the prob- 
lems Churchmen and women face in 
their daily work and ways to imple- 
ment that faith. 

From the lawyers’ group, for ex- 
ample, came this comment: “. .. It 
was the sense of the meeting that a 
recommendation be made to the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral and to 
the Department of Christian Social 
Relations that a group of lawyers in 
this Diocese be formed for the pur- 
pose for giving assistance to the 
Clergy in those instances in which 
pastoral problems develop legal im- 
plications.” 

And from the construction, trans- 
port, utilities group: “It was sug- 
gested that we give more publicity 
concerning this type of conference 
among workers’ organizations so that 
they might attend. If possible, have 
an evening session, or one on Sat- 
urday, all agreeing Sunday was a 
day when you were active in your 
home Church.” 


Nace and the Laity 


Ever since his appointment two 
years ago to direct Connecticut’s 
youth and laymen’s work under the 
diocese’s Episcopal Development Pro- 
gram, the name Morton O. Nace and 
“the ministry of the laity” have be- 
come synonymous. 

To the growing diocese the former 
general secretary of the Brotherhood 
of St. Andrew has brought all the 
vigor and experience gained through 
25 years of professional Church 
work. 

Latest example of the type of spark 
Nace is igniting in Connecticut was 
witnessed at Kent School, April 4, 
when the diocese’s Young People’s 
Fellowship held its first annual con- 
vention. 

Two hundred and fifty youngsters 
from 65 YPF chapters assembled for 
two days of fun, fellowship and wor- 
ship that included electioneering 
highjinks, the naming of a slate of 
officers, a talk by Bishop Walter H. 
Gray, and the planning of activities 
for the next 12 months. 

Victorious candidates were in- 
stalled at a special service in St. Jo- 
seph’s Chapel conducted by the Rev. 
Brendan Griswold, rector of Grace 
Church, Newington and dean of the 
convention. 

As pictured on the cover, the new 
officers include (1. to r.) Morton O. 
Nace, Jr., Trinity Church, Wethers- 
field, vice-president; Anne Haskell, 
St. Thomas’, New Haven, secretary; 
Robert Peck, St. James’, Danbury, 
president, and Ragnor Berglund, St. 
John’s, West Hartford, treasurer. 
Sitting with them are Mr. Griswold 
(holding pipe) and Secretary Nace. 


Bring Your Bible 


Fourth Province’s annual Lay- 
men’s Conference will be held at Se- 
wanee, Tenn., June 17-20. 

Discussions on the theme, “Your 
Lay Ministry Through the Church” 
will be led by the Rev. Hugh White 
of Parishfield, Mich. 

Conference speakers include the 
Rev. Howard V. Harper, executive 
director of the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work; Bish- 
op Thomas H. Wright of East Caro- 
lina; Col. Carl O. Hoffman, laymen’s 
chairman for the Third Province; 
Dr. Charles T. Harrison, dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences of the 
University of the South, and the Rev. 
David B. Collins, Sewanee’s chaplain. 

Provincial Chairman Allen L. Bart- 
lett asks conferees to bring a Bible 
and any musical instruments that are 
movable. 
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THE CHURCH OVERSEAS 


Tokyo Seminary Graduates 


40th Class, 9 Students 


The Central Theological College of 
Tokyo graduated its 40th class this 
spring with bishops of the Nippon 
Sei Ko Kai, faculty members and 
representatives from other institu- 
tions in the graduation procession. 

In the chapel crowded with guests, 
parents and friends, the service it- 
self was conducted by the sub-Dean 
of the College, the Rev. M. Y. Mori, 
while Dean S. F. Nishi presented 
seminarians their diplomas. 

The nine graduates, representing 
all but two of Japan’s 10 dioceses, 
and the congregation were reminded 
by the preacher, the Rt. Rev. P. S. 
C. Powles, Assistant Bishop of Mid- 
Japan, that the education and train- 
ing given by the seminary possessed 
a sacramental significance. 

Bishop Powles, a long-time Cana- 
dian missionary in Japan, empha- 
sized that the training given each 
ordinand is possible only through the 
consecrated giving and sincere pray- 
ers of people throughout the world. 
This, he continued, is an important 
aspect of the life of the Christian 
within the life of the Church. 

Concluding the service, Presiding 
Bishop Michael H. Yashiro of the 
Nippon Sei Ko Kai (Holy Catholic 
Church of Japan) and chairman of 
the College’s Board of Trustees, pro- 
nounced the blessing. 

Although this graduation was the 
first held in the new Chapel and 
marked completion of a full year’s 
work in new buildings, the College 
itself has been in continuous exist- 
ence since 1909 when the First Pan- 
Anglican Congress made possible the 
merger of three previously existing 
institutions of theological education, 
each supported by different mission- 
ary bodies. 


Campus Conversions 


Dr. Junzo Sasaki, president of St. 
Paul’s University, Tokyo, has put out 
a statistical analysis of the ‘“‘conver- 
sion” record of the 1954 Class’s four- 
year stay on the campus. 

In 1950 the freshmen numbered 
1000 young men and women of whom 
122 (12 per cent) were Christian; 
this spring 850 were graduated of 
whom 336 (about 40 per cent) were 
Christian. If to this figure is added 
the unknown numbers of “Non- 
Church” Christians and regular wor- 
shippers in the Chapel who for fam- 
ily reasons have not yet embraced the 
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Faith, the total number of graduat- 
ing Christians will easily excel 40 
per cent. 

Dr. Sasaki attributes these conver- 
sions to an extremely energetic chap- 
lain-directed chapel program; an aca- 
demic course of which Christian in- 
struction is an integral part, and the 
fact that each Christian student con- 
siders himself a ‘‘missionary” to his 
non-Christian classmates. 

In his report, the university presi- 
dent was particularly hopeful of the 
future basing his optimism on the 
constantly increasing number of 
Christian freshmen in recent years, 
as well as on the fact that by this 
fall the University will have built 
“Christian House” to make still more 
effective the Church’s message. 


New Cathedral 


Governor General Lord Llewellin 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland laid the cornerstone in 
Salisbury, So. Rhodesia, for the first 
Greek Orthodox Cathedral in the fed- 
eration’s 470,000 square-mile area. 

Dr. Edward Francis Paget, Angli- 
can Bishop of Mashonaland, partici- 
pated in the ceremony as did Arch- 
imandrate Dositheos Partides of the 
Greek Orthodox Church in Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland who commented: 

“At last my congregation in Salis- 
bury, the largest in the colony, will 
have a church of its own. We owe a 
debt of gratitude to the Anglican 
Church, to the Bishop of Mashona- 


Bishop Powles: Theological education has “sacramental” meaning .. . 


land and to the Dean of Salisbury 
for their assistance in allowing us to 
use their cathedral while ours is un- 
der construction.” 

S. P. Pafitis, president of the Salis- 
bury Hellenic Community, said: 

“We believe that the building of 
this central cathedral in the federal 
area will stand as a witness to those 
spiritual values so essential to the 
success of the federation.” 

Present at the cornerstone laying 
was Prime Minister Reginald Ste- 
phan Garfield Todd of Southern Rho- 
desia. 


Leipzig Still Site 

The annual Congress of the Evan- 
gelical Church in Germany will be 
held this July in Leipzig, in the di- 
vided country’s Eastern or Soviet 
zone, despite earlier protests from 
the East German government. 

The regime of Premier Otto Grote- 
wohl, which at first refused permis- 
sion, now states, according to Free 
Europe Press, that the Congress may 
meet providing nothing occurs there 
“that opposes the peace policy of the 
East German government.” 

Delegates have declared they will 
abide by the requisites. 

Free Europe Press, a division of 
the National Committee for a Free 
Europe, Inc., with headquarters in 
New York, compiles releases from 
satellite dispatches, Iron Curtain 
broadcasts and refugee reports. 
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tors OF Episcopal Churchnews have often 
been confronted with the popular opinion that 
the Church must keep out of politics. Usually this 
comes in the form of complaints about editorials in 
which we have taken issue with one or more poli- 
ticians’ activities and statements. 
More than once, people have 
hinted darkly that sin is never 
political, or that if it is, we should 
not so much as whisper about it. 
If we do so, it is alleged, we de- 
grade our faith and our calling, 
for politics is apparently com- 
monly considered too dirty a busi- 
ness for godly people’s unsullied hands. 

In his editorial ‘“Keep the Churches aut of Poli- 
tics” in the April 2, 1954, issue of U. S. News and 
World Report, David Lawrence falls into all the 
hidden traps associated with the untenable position 
that the faith and politics of men can be kept in 
hermetically sealed compartments. But no Chris- 
tian can accept the doctrine that any phase of human 
life lies outside the dominion of the divine will. 

We Christians believe that Christ is Lord, which 
involves us in the further belief that He ought to be 
acknowledged as Ruler of all life. We claim that He 
is the Lord of life—of the same life of which politics 
and religion are earthly expressions. We do not be- 
lieve that questions of honesty and dishonesty are 
really separable from politics, for politicians are 
either honest or dishonest. Either way, they are 
mixing politics with religion, and when they do that 
—and they cannot avoid doing it—the Church claims 
the right to criticize their actions in terms of moral 
values. 


Politicians Bound, Too 


The commandment against bearing false witness 
seems to us to apply quite as much to the activities 
of a Congressional Committee as it does to the life 
of an individual believer. In our view, politicians 
are bound just like other men by the commandment, 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 

We believe that the judgment of the human soul 
is not to be confined to non-political sins and to non- 
political righteousness. We think that men will be 
required to account for every idle word they speak, 
and that the words of The Congressional Record are 
no more to be exempted than the words of the ser- 
mons and ecclesiastical pronouncements of which 
Mr. Lawrence complains. 

Weare convinced that were the Church to attempt 
to take Mr. Lawrence’s advice, it would be faithless 
to its Lord. God is the God of history, and He is so 
concerned with what happens here that He sent 
judges and prophets and even invaded history Him- 


No Thanks, 


Mr. Lawrence 


TORTS 


self in the person of Jesus of Nazareth. The Hebrew 
prophets spoke and wrote like divinely appointed 
political analysts, and Jesus preached the Kingdom 
of God in a context so filled with political implica- 
tions that He was put to death by political men. 

We would be faithless to the 
great Hebrew-Christian tradition 
were we to stand by quietly while 
the commandments which judge 
editors as well as ecclesiastics 
and politicians are flouted by any- 
one, anywhere, in public life or 
out of it. We must remember 
that when some great issue arises 
involving the righteousness of a great nation, and 
therefore of all its citizens, to keep silence in such a 
situation is to take a political stand just as much 
as to speak out, for to keep silent is by implication 
to acquiesce in what is being done. 

When then in our view are the basic concerns of 
the Church in the political area? (1) There may be 
some political parties, for example, the communist 
and fascist parties, whose programs so manifestly 
contradict Christian doctrine and Christian morals 
that the Church is forced to declare that the support 
of such bodies is incompatible with the fundamental 
Christian loyalties. (2) The Church must lay down 
basic principles of Christian truth and morals which 
determine the utlimate goals at which all political 
policy must aim. (3) The Church may and sometimes 
must criticize the means which politicians and politi- 
cal parties propose or resort to, for a good purpose 
can sometimes be corrupted and frustrated by evil 
means. (4) The Church must be concerned with the 
standard of personal ethics and integrity observed 
by politicians in the conduct of the nation’s affairs. 
Corruption in high places tends to corrupt a whole 
nation. : 

Thus we do not propose even to attempt to take 
Mr. Lawrence’s advice. Nor do we plan now to reply 
in kind. We do not feel it would be well to advise 
him to keep U. S. News and World Report out of 
religious areas, because we know he cannot. Human 
life is religious, and it is impossible for the human 
activity called political to be kept free of religious 
meaning and significance. 

The Church is involved in politics, not on the pre- 
cinct-pounding, vote-getting level, but as the pro- 
phetic voice man needs for his guidance. The Church 
does not.endorse political parties, for she knows that 
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ll political parties are subject to the judgment of 
rod. Her prophets must speak, even though the 
ecular press reports their words in a drastically 
bbreviated manner which may lead those who think 
ith Mr. Lawrence to miss the religious grounds 
rom which they speak. 


They must speak, despite the popularity of the 


notion that the Church can be kept entirely out of 
politics. They must speak even if they lack the ap- 
proval of many of their fellow Churchmen, including 
editors, politicians, Congressmen, Senators, and 
Presidents. They must speak because they are here 


to do the work and proclaim the Word of Him that 
sent them. 
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By ROBERT M. HATCH 


“The protection of wildlife and conservation of natural 


resources are the business of the Christian religion”’ 


T IS a mistake to try to “find God”’ 

in Nature, but it is also a mistake 
to have a religion that bears no rela- 
tion to Nature at all. The former is 
the mistake of the sentimental and 
confused and need not concern us 
here. The latter is a mistake common 
to the Church and is very much our 
concern. 

Even on Rogation Sunday one rare- 
ly hears a sermon allude to such sub- 
jects as land use, stream pollution, 
the protection of wildlife and the con- 
servation of our natural resources. 
Yet these are the business of the 
Christian religion. They are under- 
girded by a text. “The earth is the 
Lord’s,” says the Psalmist, ‘and all 
that therein is.” 
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God made the earth. He made every 
trackless forest and every blade of 
grass. He made the mountains and 
the lakes, the broad rivers and stony 
brooks, the marsh lands, the prairie 
and the desert. He made the animals 
and the birds who share the earth 
with us. God made the earth, and the 
earth belongs to Him. Not an acre 
of land, not a stand of pine, not a fist- 
ful of seed really belongs to us. They 
are merely loaned to us by Him Who 
made them. 

We are stewards of the earth, not 
owners, and God expects us to use the 
things He loans us with gratitude 
and reverence. That is where the 
Christian faith gives a religious foun- 
dation to the whole conservation 


movement. When man ignores the: 
fact that he is a steward and, instead,, 
behaves like a willful owner, exploit-- 
ing for his selfish use that which he: 
did not make and does not really own,, 
he stands condemned not only by the 
tenets of conservation but also by the 
tenets of true religion. 

The story of our country is sho 
through with a story of waste an 
greed. We talk about the pioneer vir- 
tues, but there were also pioneer 
faults. All too often the American 
pioneer was a plunderer of the eart 
who took everything out and put 
nothing back. He left behind him ai 
tradition of wastefulness and ex- 
ploitation which still casts its shado 
over our land in the form of pollute 
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rivers, ruined woodlands and deci- 
mated wildlife. 

In A Sand County Almanac, a pres- 
ent-day classic, the late Aldo Leopold 
wrote: “Do we not sing our love for 
and obligation to the land of the free 
and the home of the brave? Yes, but 
just what and whom do we love? Cer- 
tainly not the soil, which we are send- 
ing helter-skelter downriver. Cer- 
tainly not the waters, which we as- 
sume have no function except to turn 
turbines, float barges, and carry off 
sewage. Certainly not the plants, of 
which we exterminate whole com- 
munities without batting an eye. 
Certainly not the animals, of which 
we have already extirpated many of 
the largest and most beautiful spe- 
cles.” 

Aldo Leopold’s words are borne out 
by the hard facts of our history. 
Great forests which once covered the 
land were slashed, pillaged and 
burned. There was no selective cut- 
ting. There was outrageous waste, 
with only a few men enriched in the 
process. There were fires which de- 
stroyed huge tracts in every part of 
the country where timber grew. 
Watersheds were drained, with re- 
sultant erosion and floods. Streams 
were befouled with factory chemicals, 
waste and sewage. Wildlife was de- 
stroyed huge tracts in every part of 
sadistic thoroughness. Some species 
have passed into extinction; others 
are perilously close to it. 

Nor has the process by any means 
been halted, in spite of the growth of 
conservation sentiment during the 
past few decades. Attempts are even 
now being made to invade our public 
lands and national forests and ex- 
ploit their resources for private gain. 
We cannot be smug about the vic- 
tories which have been won for con- 
servation because the situation could 
be reversed in the twinkling of an 
eye. The countryside is still being 
scarred, stripped of its beauty and 
wildness, and changed into a tawdry 
reminder of man’s greed. 

This happens when man plunders 
God’s good earth instead of using it 
with reverence as a trust, and to all 
of it the Christian faith has some- 
thing concrete to say. Too long has 
the Church remained silent while 
many of its own people have done 
their share of the plundering, as if 
our religion had no concern with the 
earth on which we live. 

At the heart of Christianity there 
is a profound reverence for God’s 
creation. It is based on the knowl- 
edge that the gift of life—whether 
the life of men or of birds or of for- 
ests and rivers—is a gift from God 
and is not something to be regarded 
lightly. No man has the moral right 
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to misuse, exploit or destroy that gift 
for his own selfish purposes. We are 
meant to use the things with which 
God has surrounded us reverently 
and with respect both for the things 
themselves and for their value to 
other human beings. Life as a gift 
from God is sacred, and reverence for 
life is of the essence of Christianity. 
This point of view is found in Chris- 
tianity more profoundly than any- 
where else because it is rooted in the 
Incarnation. Our faith teaches that 
God took on earthliness in the Person 
of Jesus and thereby showed us that 
He is deeply concerned with the 
things of this earth. 

It is indeed no accident that we find 
in the saints, those men and women 
who have gone to the bedrock of the 
Christian faith, a strong sense of 
brotherliness with the whole of God’s 
creation. At the core of their lives we 
find the quality of reverence for life, 
as though the saint never lost his 
wonder in the presence of God’s 
handiwork. 

It is said that St. Francis often 
stood spellbound as he gazed out over 
the Umbrian plain at sunset. He 
never lost his childlike reverence or 
his sense of kinship with all the crea- 
tures to whom God had given life. 
There were many others, less well- 
known than Francis, who shared his 
reverence and who knew the meaning 
of wonder, thankfulness and love 
when they stood in the presence of 
God’s creation. It is a theme running 
through the lives of many saints. 

One delightful story concerns a 
monk who was noted for his holy life. 


One day he was pruning grapes in 
the hot sun and took off his monk’s 
habit. When the job was done he went 
to the place where he had hung his 
habit and found a wren building her 


nest in one of the pockets. Being a — 


very simple man, he was overjoyed 
to find the wren making use of his 
pocket. He left the habit where it 
was and gladly went coatless until the 
young birds were hatched and raised! 

This tale seems strange in our 
hard-headed, sophisticated age. 
People like the simple monk and St. 
Francis of Assisi don’t readily make 
sense in the kind of world we know. 
And yet, by their very example, they 
can teach us a lot about ourselves, 
our land and our Christian faith. 
They never forget that the earth is 
the Lord’s and all that therein is— 
and this is the lesson which we have 
not learned. 

We have ruined much in this land 
of ours. We have slashed and burned 
forests which can never be replaced. 
We have released dust storms, fire 
and flood. We have driven other forms 
of life into extinction. We have made 
a sorry mess of something which be- 
longs to God and which He has loaned 
us as a trust. 

We can still conserve the resources 
which God has loaned us and which 
He expects us to pass on for the joy 
and benefit of our children. We can 
still save what is left and perhaps re- 
store some measure of loveliness to 
the earth if we who call ourselves 
Christians are willing to practice that 
reverence for God’s creation which 
lies at the heart of Christianity. END. 


Lt. Gov. Gordon Allott and Colorado’s dust bowl. He helped organize 


St. Paul’s, Lamar, was senior warden, is now Bishop's committeeman. 
U.P. Photo 
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Detours Can Be Helpful 


By CHARLES R. STIRES 


Faith to take a side road is often needed on life’s highway 


OST of us have had the frustrat- 
ing experience of coming to a 
road-block while motoring through 
the countryside. We start out usually 
with our luggage neatly packed, our 
car thoroughly checked, and with suf- 
ficient funds to reach our destination. 
We are totally optimistic and we be- 
lieve that the roadway will unroll be- 
fore us like a smooth, satin ribbon. 
Everything is pleasant, at least for 
a while, then we come to a sign which 
says, quite tersely, Road Closed. Our 
hearts sink and we begin to look 
around for a detour. Off to one side 
we see a secondary road which does 
not look too appealing. It is bumpy, 
rutted and narrow. However, we 
muster our courage and we continue 
our journey on the unfamiliar road. 
Life is very much like a journey. 
Many of us start out with good health, 
high hopes and with a feeling that 
we have the world in our grasp. 
There cannot be any goal but success. 
Then we come to road-block. It may 
be sickness, loss of our position, finan- 
cial disaster or a crushing bereave- 
ment. What do we do? Do we give up? 
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Or do we rally our courage and look 
for the detour. 

A friend of mine recently spent 
six weeks in a New York hospital suf- 
fering from a serious illness. In writ- 
ing to me he said, “Thank you for 
your prayers and messages of encour- 
agement. I have found my illness a re- 
warding experience. I have had time 
to think, and I’ve learned that God 
can help if we’d only give Him a 
chance.” The detour proved of value 
to this person. 

A short time ago I heard of a man 
who resigned his position. He had 
reached an emotional road-block. He 
had worked for his firm for 20 years 
and was quite successful. However, 
he was not happy. He felt that he 
was meant for a bigger and a more 
purposeful career. Now he is doing 
constructive work in the field of 
Christian education. 

Sometimes we come to a Road 
Closed sign when we suffer the loss 
of a loved one. The sign tells us that 
the person’s physical life has ended. 
We are almost ready to give up. Life 
loses its beauty and meaning. Then 


the Spirit of God bids us to take an- 
other road—a way of thinking anc 
believing which teaches us, ‘‘Thai 
whosoever believeth in me shall nevei 
die.”” Our loved one lives on in God’s 
eternal Kingdom. Love can never be 
defeated or destroyed. A new way 
opens up and we discover that we car 
never lose that which belongs to the 
soul. We are bound together in the 
communion of the Holy Spirit. 

Yes, we are certain to confront 
road-blocks in life. The brave soul 
the faithful soul, does not turn back 
He musters his courage and he deep- 
ens his faith and he looks for anothe 
way to reach his destination. Goc 
leads him and He lights his way. Soor 
he finds himself back on the mair 
highway of life. He finds himselt 
better able to proceed, for his visior 
has been cleared and his sou 
strengthened. 

Remember that nothing shall sep. 
arate us from the love of Christ. Fo 
as Paul has written, “In all thes« 
things we are more than conqueror: 
through him that loved us.” 

; END 
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LE TESS ES SA Tn OO ee 


WHAT THE YOUNGER GENERATION IS ASKING | 


WITH ANSWERS BY DORA CHAPLIN 


Did We Choose 


Our Children’s Talents? 


Jear Mrs. Chaplin: 

For the past year our home has be- 
come a sort of battlefield. Ever since 
ny son (now eighteen and ready for 
ollege) and daughter (aged 16) were 
orn my husband and I had visions of 
vhat they would be. The family busi- 
less has been going on successfully 
n this town for three generations, 
md we always thought our boy would 
carry on, after taking business train- 
ng. I thought my daughter wanted 
0 be a trained nurse, as I was . 
Vow our son is being very difficult 
md wants to be a doctor. He wants 
0 take “pre-med” courses at college 
ind keep out of his father’s work. He 
las made his sister restless; she says 
he wants to teach kindergarten, and 
vot go into nursing. It isn’t that we 
ant afford our son’s training, but 
ve think he owes it to the family to 
lo his duty and help his father. I have 
alked to the high school principal 
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and he says he thinks our son would 
do well in medicine, especially as his 
heart is in it. I am torn between them 
all. What do you think? 

Mrs. A. W. (Massachusetts) 


DEAR MRs. W. 

Your question is very frequently 
asked at parent’s meetings, and _is 
often the cause of tension in families. 
My first question is, did we choose 
our children’s talents, or did God? We 
have the joy and care of our children 
for a few years, but they came to us 
already endowed with certain gifts, 
and we cannot change them. Children 
are people, individuals, and no two 
are alike. If we try to “make them 
over,” we are playing God in their 
lives, and only trouble will come of it. 
To be sure we can help them, as far 
as we are able, to overcome their 
weaknesses, but it is also our duty 
and privilege to help them strengthen 
their talents. There are too many 
square pegs and misfits in the world. 
Why not co-operate with God instead 
of working against Him? Since you 
have the means to give your son the 


Photos by Philip 
D. Gendreau, N.Y. 


necessary long training, and since 
good doctors are greatly needed, why 
not allow him to be the person he was 
created to be? The same principle 
holds good for your daughter. Once 
we see that careful consideration and 
perhaps good outside advice (as well 
as the young person’s inclinations) 
have been weighed, and they all point 
to a certain line of growth, aren’t we 
in danger of selfishness, of using our 
children to boost our pride as though 
they were our possessions, if we try 
to shape their lives according to our 
personal dreams? 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

I have heard that there are oppor- 
tunities for summer study and for 
doing Church work in various parts 
of the country, and that college age 
students, or younger, are invited. 
What are these jobs and study 
courses, and are there any scholar- 
ships available ? 

Jack M., New York (19 years) 


DEAR JACK: 

There are many such opportunities 
in several different dioceses, but you 
should apply immediately, because 
arrangements are made early—per- 
haps some lists are already filled. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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Love, the dominant theme of Christ’s teachings, must 
be the guiding principle for Christian pacifist activities 


In an attempt to arrive at a Chris- 
tian pacifist position, the author calls 
upon some of the leading writers of 
the century who have concerned 
themselves with the subject. 

Among other observations, he out- 
lined in Part I that the Christian 
pacifist is not merely content to op- 
pose war, but dedicates himself to 
work actively for peace; he is satis- 
fied not merely to decry armaments 
and to obstruct aggression, but works 
vigorously to pursue “the Way of 
the Cross” and to foster “all that 
makes for trust and friendship.” 

He is no enemy to police work in 
a peaceful community nor to the con- 
certed action of a United Nations 
seeking to obviate the ways of an 
aggressor, but he hates war “as an 
instrument of national policy” and 
seeks to oppose all irresponsible vio- 
lence with the weapon of Christian 
love. 


PART II 


HILE pacifists are usually true 

to their profession that they do 
not base their position entirely upon 
texts from the Sermon on the Mount, 
they nevertheless make constant use 
of that group of sayings and tend to 
interpret Jesus’ character and meth- 
od in terms of those utterances. 


“Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you.” “Resist not 
evil; but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.” “Love your enemies... 
pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you.” “All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should 
do to you, do ye even so to them.” 
Howsoever these commands may be 
reconciled with fighting to kill, they 
obviously suggest disapproval of war. 

The most familiar objection to ap- 
plying these sayings to international 
warfare is to make the point that 
Jesus had in mind only the relations 
between individuals, and that, in the 
Sermon on the Mount, He was con- 
demning private retaliation for per- 
sonal injuries. But two distinguished 
New Testament scholars, numbered 
among the pacifists, have cast serious 
doubt upon this argument. 

In the time of Jesus, writes C. H. 
Dodd, “the question of resistance to 
Roman oppression was under discus- 
sion: the official Pharisaic policy was 
that of non-resistance, while the par- 
ty of ... the ‘Zealots’ pressed for ac- 
tive measures. Thus when Jesus said, 
‘offer no resistance to the wicked: if 
you are deprived of your coat, give 
up your shirt; if you are pressed for 
the corvée, do double your share,’ no 


one could doubt that He was sup 
porting the policy of the Phariseei 
against that of the Zealots . . . Hi 
doctrine of non-resistance was in 
tended, or at least would inevitab!/ 
be understood, as practical politic 
for the time... 

“As to ‘love your enemies,’ ther 
could be no doubt of its purport in th’ 
minds of first century Jews inward]! 
tormented by hatred of the hered? 
tary enemy ... In His own day, ther: 
Jesus stood as a definite pacifist ... 
That does not decide the question @ 
His judgment upon war in genera: 
but if it be argued that He woul 
support war in other circumstances 
the burden of proof lies with thos: 
who would claim His support.” 

Expressing much the same line o 
thought, G. H. C. Macgregor is cont 
vinced that “it is clear that Jesus ha: 
a plan for His own people which wa: 
integrally bound up with His idea o 
the Kingdom, that He must have bee: 
profoundly concerned with the socia 
and national problems which wer" 
crucial for His people at the time, an) 
that His ethical teaching must hay 
been framed with those problems i! 
view, and with a definite bearin) 
upon them.” 

There seems good ground, then, fo 
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elieving that Jesus had in mind not 
1erely private but national enemies 
nd that He meant both to be dealt 
ith by the same methods. 

The reliance of pacifists, however, 
3 not upon texts but upon the total 
mpression of the teaching, attitude, 
nd spirit of Christ as revealed in the 
rospels. If the motive and the meth- 
d of Christ may be summed up in a 
rord, that word is love; and for all 
lis followers the guiding principle 
aust be love. Only that course of ac- 
ion which can be prompted and con- 
rolled by love can be consistent with 
yhristianity. And that standard is 
lirectly applied to the problem of 
var. 

“If love for enemies is to be in any 
ense an imitation of the fatherly 
ove of God, it must mean a sustained 
vill of positive good to the ‘enemy’ 
ersisting through everything... 
yan the members of a nation at war, 
aking their full part in the national 
ffort, really make it their aim to 
less those who curse them and to do 
rood to them that despitefully use 
hem? ...Can this method of dealing 
vith wrong be employed in the situa- 
ion crzated by war? Or is war the 
yrecise negation of it?’ 


{bstract Rather Than Concrete 

“It seems impossible, without 
rrave risk of unreality, to maintain 
seriously that the violent infliction of 
vounds and death is a form of be- 
lavior expressive of, or even con- 
sistent with, love, or that successful 
yayonet-fighting ... is not a clear 
nanifestation of hatred.’” 

“War is essentially a use of force 
n personal relationship which makes 
t impossible to grasp in love the per- 
conality of the man with whom we 
ire dealing, or even to make him 
‘ealize that you are seeking so to do 

. . War, in short, of necessity and 
n its essential idea is a force which, 
‘rom the angle of the demands of 
ove, is a hideous cul-de-sac in per- 
sonal relations.’ 

“The law of love is not just a pretty 
sentiment which prohibits the besti- 
lity and immorality of war, it is, in 
he Christian view, a positive energy 
which makes for fellowship and co- 
yperation.’”* 

“Manifestly, if there are any condi- 
ions to which love does not apply, 
hen either God is not God, or God is 
10t love.’”® 

The practice of Christian love is 
ikely, under any circumstances, to 
ead to some form of pain; but as a 
nethod of meeting the forces of an 
memy it is certain to bring suffering. 
Since that was the experience of 
lesus Christ, involving Him in the 
iwony of the Cross, this exercise of 
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Christian love to the uttermost is 
commonly known as “the way of the 
Cross.” And the core of the pacifist 
creed is that we can overcome evil 
with good only by such love as will 
follow the way of the Cross. 

“Just because Christianity, as all 
its adherents recognize, centers in 
the Cross, this paradoxical principle 
of love’s success through failure is 
one of its characteristic and insep- 
arable features ... For the Cross 
stands for voluntary submission to 
death at the hands of enemies in 
order that those enemies may be 
changed into friends.’ 

“Seeing the way taken by our Lord 
with evil men, we know in our hearts 
that hereunto we are called; this in- 
credible, impossible way is become 
our vocation. But no disciple will... 
reckon that in a mechanical imitation 
of the Cross he has some automatic 
redemptive power to hand. At all 
times, he is dependent on the en- 
abling grace of his Lord... If any 
man says that the way of war is ever 
the same as the way of the Cross, or 
is at all consistent with it, we are un- 
able to understand him.’” 

“The ethic of the Cross is love’s 
plainest message, and it demonstrates 
that infinite suffering is to be pre- 
ferred to coercion, that love endures 
all things rather than resort to vio- 
lence.’’® 

“The way of the Cross is not an 
unimportant sequel to faith which the 
believer may accept or refuse; it is 


the faith’s core and condition . . 
The vast majority of the words of 
Jesus and the whole sequence and 
character of His ministry bear direct 
witness to the obligation to overcome 
evil with good, to the iniquity of 
doing evil that good may come.’”’ 

“By ‘imitating the Cross’ we mean, 
not presumption in martyrdom, but 
loyalty to the life-practice of redemp- 
tive love with its possible climax ina 
CLOSSs @ 

And beneath these declarations lies 
this main thesis: ‘““The Cross... em- 
bodies an ethical principle which ap- 
plies as much to the salvation of so- 
ciety as of the individual.” 

Thus far we have presented the 
pacifist position in terms that are ab- 
stract rather than concrete. We have 
done so chiefly because this is the 
fashion in which pacifists generally 
state their own case. In explaining 
what they propose to do (beyond boy- 
cotting war), they are much readier 
to speak in general phrases than to 
tell just how they intend to act. A 
close scrutiny of their published 
utterances, however, while disclosing 
no unanimity of thought, will reveal 
to some extent what they believe they 
ought to do in time of war if they are 
a tiny minority, or in time of war if 
they become a ruling majority. 

Here again, we may profitably ig- 
nore the eccentricities of the lunatic 
fringe and regard only those who are 
normal and typical. On behalf of 
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Pacifism in the public eye: Peace picketers on the march in New York 
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Themes of faith 


oe for worship 
through the year 


A 
Symphony of 
the Christian 


Year 


By RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 


EE RTERPRETING the Christian year as a 
symphony, the author of this un- 
usual book of inspiration presents re- 
curring themes of vital interest — and 
suggests lessons and hymns appropriate 
to the variations of the seasons. An up- 
lifting book, a true anthem to the glory 
of God and His redemptive powers. 
$3.25 


Fear Not! 


By HENRY IRVING LOUTTIT 
Foreword by Austin Pardue 


A ee book by the Bishop of 
South Florida showing the cor- 
rosive effects of fear upon emotional 
life and spiritual maturity — and help- 
ing you to avoid them. Filled with 
colorful examples taken from real life. 


‘A Right 
Judgment 


In All Things’ 


By AUSTIN PARDUE 
9 Bass Bishop of Pittsburgh points the 


way to victory over confusion, in- 
decision, and anxiety by gaining inner 
strength and positive action through 
Christ. $3.25 


Graceful Reason 
By J]. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 
Foreword by John Heuss 


@s of today’s great theologians 
discusses the place of rational 
thought in the Christian man’s think- 
ing. He shows how reason is necessary 
for understanding the Christian message 
and applying it successfully to life’s 
problems. $2.75 
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At your bookstore 


GREENWICH, 
CONNECTICUT 


[BOOK REVIEWS _| 
Heuss Work Mistitled 


By EDMUND FULLER 


HERE is an important new book 

by J. V. Langmead Casserley, the 
first he has written in this country. 
I think it was a mistake for Seabury 
to label it a Lenten book (sending it 
out weeks too late for review, any- 
how), for although it was superb 
reading at any time, this implies a 
narrower reference than is appropri- 
ate to this far-ranging discourse. 


H Graceful Reason. By J. V. Lang- 
mead Casserley. Seabury Press. 163 
pp. $2.75. 

The adroit and subtle title is well 
chosen for this discussion of the re- 
lationship between reason and faith 
in man’s religious life. Another way 
of expressing this is the relationship 
between philosophy and theology. 

Why such questions anyhow? As 
Dr. Casserley puts it: “It seems to 
me that the greatest danger at the 
present time is the development of a 
situation in which the Christian 
thinker and the non-Christian think- 
er have nothing whatever to say to 
each other because there is nothing 
about which they are agreed and no 
theme in which they share a common 
interest.” 

This concern inevitably leads to a 
discussion of the nature and validity 
of natural theology. Dr. Casserley 
believes that natural theology has not 
only a legitimate but even a necessary 
role to play. He examines carefully 
the question of what natural theology 
is (and it has been different things to 
different men), he studies historic 
and sectarian attitudes toward it, and 
since he is finding in its favor, essen- 
tially, he is at great pains to acknowl- 
edge and analyze the nature of the 
pitfalls in it. 

Its importance lies in the many 
areas of convergence, now and in his- 
tory, between Christian and non- 
Christian thought. It would involve, 
for example, Augustine’s famous 
“conversion” of philosophy. “‘Natural 
theology, as I understand it, is neces- 
sarily a department of Christian the- 
ology, a phase of Christian intellec- 
tualism.” And foremost among his 
several definitions is that “by natural 
theology we may mean any intellec- 
tual movement of the mind which is 
conceived to lie in a Godward direc- 
tion, proceeding from some point or 


from many points in the immediate 
life and experience of man.” i 

It is impossible to sketch in brief | 
the scope of this lucid, witty, alto-. 
gether accessible book. The section 
“The Image of God in Fallen Man” ig 
interesting parallel reading to Dom 
Gregory Dix’s The Image and Like- 
ness of God, reviewed in the May ?: 
issue. Dr. Casserley also has brilliant. 
things to say on the nature of tragedy 
and comedy. Beyond any doubt this 
is one of this year’s major books. 

I am long overdue in acknowledg-' 
ing a book by Dr. Heuss, who con-. 
tributes a preface to the Casserley 
volume. 


@ Do You Want Inward Power? By 
John Heuss. Seabury Press. 172 pp.) 
$2.25 : 

I wonder, honestly, how much this 
book’s title may have deterred me un- 
consciously from earlier mention. of! 
it? For while it asks a valid question.. 
it smacks unavoidably of Peale-ism in: 
a way that is inherently unfair to Dr.' 
Heuss’s message. 

In fact, these sermons, preached at 
Trinity, are remarkable for their 
simple yet vivid exposition of basic 
Christian doctrine. In them is truth, 
and none of the shoddy “success” 
promises that are the bait in Peale- 
ism, not even in the sermon from 
which the book was titled, which is; 
about that mysterious thing, grace 
The search for possibly a “selling” 
title should not have been permittec 
to run the risk of confusing this ex- 
cellent book with a widely current. 
totally different product. 


H The Household of God. By Lesslie 
Newbigin. Friendship Press. 177 pp- 
$2075 

Here is a distinctive contributio 
to the ecumenical discussion. Bisho 
Newbigin, from his own unusua 
Scottish-Presbyterian-South India 
fusion, inquires into the nature of the 
Church. There are many aspects ofi 
such a question that he sets aside. 
choosing as his start, ““By what is the 
Church constituted ?” 

He sees as one of the perplexities 
confronting men today the query, “Is 
there in truth a family of God o 
earth to which I can belong, a place 
where all men can truly be at Henid: 
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f so, where is it to be found? And 
10w comes it that those who claim to 
de the spokesmen of that one holy 
fellowship are themselves at war with 
me another as to the fundamentals 
of its nature?” 

He observes that by the word from 
which we derive “ecumenical” the 
New Testament “never means the 
world-wide Church but always the 
whole inhabited earth to which the 
Church is sent.” Hence, to Bishop 
Newbigin, the role of missions is par- 
amount and the ecumenical move- 
ment is evaluated in that light. He 
concludes: “When the Church ceases 
to be a mission, then she ceases to 
have any right to the titles by which 
she is adorned in the New Testa- 
ment.” 

Whether in agreement or other- 
wise, The Household of God would be 
valuable pre-Evanston reading. 


H New Hearts—New Faces. By 
Emory Ross and Gene Phillips. 
Friendship Press. 122 pp. Cloth, 
$2.00. Paper, $1.25. 

An impressive and moving record, 
illustrated with many photographs, 
of the work being done by American 
Leprosy Missions, Inc., in thirty-two 
countries. This organization operates 
145 leprosy settlements in coopera- 
tion with missionaries of sixty de- 
nominational boards. 

There are two recent titles in the 
excellent pocket series of World De- 
votional Classics: 


— Christian Perfection. By John 
Wesley. Ed. by Thomas S. Kepler. 

HZ The Journal of John Woolman. 
Ed. by Thomas S. Kepler. World Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.50. 

Wesley said of this, one of his fa- 
mous themes: “There is such a thing 
as Christian perfection It: is 
not so early as justification . . . It 
is not so late as death . . . It is not 
absolute It does not make a 
man infallible . It is ‘salvation 
from sin’ It is ‘perfect love’ 
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. .. Itisimprovable . . . It is cap- 
able of being lost . . . It is constant- 
ly both preceded and followed by a 
gradual work . . . An instantaneous 
change has been wrought in some be- 
lievers.” 

Together with an excellent bio- 
graphical and interpretive introduc- 
tion, Dr. Kepler sets before us the 
brief text of what is undoubtedly one 
of Wesley’s key teachings, which 
takes the form of a series. of ques- 
tions and answers. 

John Woolman’s Journal has vital- 
ity both as a spiritual and historical 
record. Those who do not know the 
works and thoughts of the saintly 
18th-century Quaker merchant, with 
his abhorrence of slavery, have in 
this excellent little volume the chance 
to make his acquaintance. It is one 
of the rare documents of colonial 
America. 


# A Journey Into Faith. By Thomas 
S. Kepler. Abingdon Press. 160 pp. 
$2.50. 

The busy Dr. Kepler here offers 
forty meditations, woven around pro- 
vocative statements and quotations 
from all sorts and conditions of men, 
from Rufus Jones to Bernard Shaw, 
from Monsignor Knox to: Will Rog- 
ers. END 
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Oklahoma Influence 


By RED BARBER 


UD WILKINSON, coach and ath- 

letic director at the University 
of Oklahoma, has done a lot of travel- 
ing across the country and during 
Navy service in World War II. He 
has been in difficult positions often 
while directing the fortunes of the 
“Sooners’’, upset victors over national 
champion Maryland in the Orange 
Bowl. And he’s seen destruction while 
serving as hangar deck officer on the 
aircraft carrier Enterprise in action 
at Iwo Jima, Tokyo, Kyushu and 
Okinawa. 

So it is with full realization of the 
cares that beset people that he is able 
to say: “The Church offers every- 
body values that bring peace of mind 
amid the distractions of modern 
life.” 

Bud has been through the mill, and 
is serious about that. Occasionally 
in the choir of St. John’s Church in 
Norman, Okla., in the vicinity of the 
University, he has deep feelings on 
the vitality of religion. He and his 
wife, Mary, two sons Pat, 13, and 
Jay, 11 (Jay was just recently con- 
firmed), are communicants of St. 
John’s. 

Piloted College All-Stars 

Taking over as head football coach 
at Oklahoma when Jim Tatum went 
to Maryland, Bud brought a lot of 
grid knowledge to the position. A 
guard at Minnesota in 1934-35, he 
was blocking back and signal caller 
in 1936 on Bernie Bierman’s national 
champion Golden Gophers. Then as a 
grad, in 1937 he quarterbacked the 
College All-Stars in a victory over 
the Green Bay Packers, the first win 
for collegians in the annual contests 
with the pros. He was also goalie on 
the hockey team and captain of the 
golf team. 

Bud, who received his B.A. degree 
at Minnesota and M.A. at Syracuse, 
was assistant coach for eight and 
one-half years at Syracuse, Minne- 
sota, lowa Pre-Flight and then Okla- 
homa. 

As a boy in Minneapolis, Bud at- 
tended St. Luke’s Church, where his 
father and mother were communi- 
cants. He says that his grandmother, 
Mrs. Mary Wilkinson of Minneapolis, 
also encouraged him to attend church 
when he was a student at Shattuck 
Military Academy at Faribault, Minn. 


My friend Harold Keith, director 
of sports publicity at Oklahoma U | 
informed me during the Orange Bow. 
game that when the 44-man Sooners’ 
squad was training for the classic ati 
Miami Beach late last December ove» 
90 per cent of the group attended 
church the Sunday before the game. 

Maybe it’s Bud’s influence. Wha 
the rector of his church in Norma 
says about him may give weight te 
that: 

“Bud Wilkinson has a completely 
rounded personality,” asserts the 
Rev. Joseph H. Young of St. John’s. 
“He is an example to all youth of the 
combination of spiritual and religious: 
values, with intelligence and drive, 
that characterizes American life ati 
its best. His faithful church attend- 
ance has been a Christian witness to 
all on the campus. Even the heaviest 
pressures of coaching from Septem- 
ber through January did not keep) 
him away from his parish altar at 
8 o’clock every Sunday morning dur- 
ing that period.’”’ END 


Directing the Sooners 
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WAR, PEACE AND THE 
CHRISTIAN MIND 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 

shese, the fullest statement of war- 
ime conduct proper for a pacifist is 
chat given in an illuminating chapter 
dy Professor C. J. Cadoux. While in- 
sisting, of course, that the pacifist 
will refuse to bear arms or to make 
tr handle munitions, he is equally 
dositive that a pacifist “ought, for 
reasons of good will, to cooperate 
qeartily in all activities in which the 
majority desire His help and which 
ire not in themselves morally wrong.” 
[t will be well for him to undertake 
work which involves some element of 
dersonal hardship and danger,” such 
us medical service or civilian defense. 
Moreover, “he accomplishes nothing 
(0 the purpose by trying obstructive- 
y to compel the Government to stop 
she war against the considered judg- 
nent of the majority of the popula- 
jon.” He has no right to interfere 
with recruiting or with the draft or 
[0 refuse to pay taxes. 

When a war is being conducted by 
4 nation of non-pacifists, the positive 
cole of the pacifist cannot be played 
in its relation to the enemy. He can 
oe helpful in many ways to his own 
2ountrymen and harmless toward the 
foe, but he is given no opportunity, on 
an objective and practical scale, to 
manifest love and to follow the way of 
the Cross. If he were free to act as a 
member of a controlling pacifist ma- 
jority, what would he be doing as a 
substitute for fighting? 

['wo Courses of Action 

An aggressive nation has declared 
war, and armed invasion has begun. 
What are the pacifists going to do? 
Here we are left in great uncertainty 
as to just what the pacifist program 
demands. It is supposed to substitute 
love for force and Christ’s way for 
Satan’s way, but its advocates do not 
seriously wrestle with these prob- 
lems: By what process are pacifists 
roing to exercise this superior type 
of force? How are they going to 
bring it to bear upon the evil-doers? 
What is to be the effective modus 
operandi that will work better than 
war? 

Two courses of action have been 
proposed—non-resistance and passive 
resistance. Strangely enough, though 
one repudiates resistance and the 
other urges it, the two are often con- 
fused and even identified, perhaps be- 
eause both reject all violence. As a 
matter of fact, however, they are fun- 
damentally different and have quite 
unequal claims to be purely Christian. 

Non-resistance represents a gallant 
effort to obey literally, under all cir- 
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cumstances, such sayings of Jesus as 
“resist not evil,” “whosoever shall 
compel thee to go a mile, go with him 
twain,” and “if any man will... take 
away thy coat, let him have thy cloak 
also.” It means obeying promptly the 
commands of an opponent in a spirit 
of unconquerable friendliness. 

“In the case of an invasion it would 
mean: that. the.citizens of the coun- 
try invaded would not only refuse to 
fight, but would cheerfully fulfill all 
the demands of the invader, would 
fraternize as much as possible with 
the members of the invading forces, 
and by an overwhelming display of 
charity obviate the use of violence 
and destroy the spirit of enmity.”” 

As the enthusiasts for non-resist- 
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ance would be first to grant, it must 
be accompanied by active love toward 
antagonists if it is to have any chance 
of success. Mere passivity might re- 
sult in eseaping injury, but no hostile 
heart could be changed except by the 
activity of love. 

Passive resistance is not a form of 
non-resistance but a form of resist- 
ance. Its proponents do not pretend 
to be following the Sermon on the 
Mount. They do not believe in going 
the second mile or in giving away 
their cloaks. Though eschewing the 
use of violence, they substitute non- 
cooperation for cheerful compliance. 
The distinction between them and the 
non-resisters is all the difference be- 
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tween a willing horse and a balky 
horse. This passive resistance is ob- 
viously a form of coercion, whereas 
non-resistance is an attempt to fore- 
go all coercion. 

Passive resistance aims to make 
things so uncomfortable, so intoler- 
ably inconvenient, for an oppressor 
that he will reluctantly give up the 
policies which have aroused resist- 
ance. Since the outcome of the meth- 
od does not depend on the display of 
love or even on cheerful friendliness, 
it is quite compatible with growing 
hatred and bitterness. It is therefore 
seldom advocated by those whose 
motivation is purely Christian. For 
the latter, non-resistance best repre- 
sents the Christian way. 

At this point, the urgent question 
arises as to the consequences if most 
of the population meets an invading 
army with non-resistance. Assuming 
that the non-pacifist minority, if any, 
is strictly under control, what will 
happen? 

In offering answers to this natural 
query, pacifists differ. The pragmatic 
pacifist, who may also be an agnostic, 
has espoused the cause solely because 
he thinks non-resistance or passive 
resistance will work better than war. 
He therefore rests his case upon the 
probable consequences and feels 
obliged to prove that in the long run 
they will be favorable. 

Consequences Irrelevant 

The usual attitude, however, of the 
Christian pacifist (with whose views 
alone we are concerned) is that con- 
sequences are not his business. “For 
me,” writes one of them, “the prohi- 
bition which rests on the war rela- 
tionship seems at the moment so self- 
evidently absolute, directly I contem- 
plate myself in it, that I am forced 
to... treat the words—consequence 
and compromise as irrelevant.” 

Even stronger is the statement of 
another: “Inability to foretell the 
consequences of—our refusal to take 
up the sword in time of threatened 
oppression should not deter us from 
following the way of the Cross. The 
spirit of the reply of Wendell Phillips 
holds true in this connection: ‘I will 
not discuss with you the specific de- 
tails of what would happen if the 
slaves were freed ... I entrench my- 
self in the principle of human liberty 
and leave the results to Almight 
God.’ ... The utmost that we can do 
is to sow the seed, God must give the 
harvest.” 

This deplorable moral irresponsi- 
bility so often displayed by Christian 
pacifists is fortunately rebuked by 
one of the wisest of their number, 
whose writings we have already cited. 
Cadoux declares that “the great 


Ann Hollands 
“Tm a stranger in par-a-ditise...” 


moral principles themselves surely; 
stand in some relation of dependence: 
to the consequences which they may; 
be calculated to produce... The prob-- 
able or certain results of any course: 
of practical conduct are relevant ma-- 
terial for a true judgment as to its: 
ethical value.” And he adds the acute: 
observation that “the difference off 
opinion between Christian pacifists= 
and Christian non-pacifists really; 
turns on their disagreement with one: 
another in regard to results.” 

Nevertheless, since even Christian’ 
pacifists have need to encourage them-- 
selves, and naturally desire to win? 
converts, they do not consistently re-- 
fuse to forecast results. They will not 
join the secular-minded group ine 
claiming that pacifism is right be— 
cause it will work, but sometimes: 
they are ready to assert that it will 
work because it is right. 

“Speaking generally, and taking a; 
long view, we may claim that the: 
method of gentleness, as an expres— 
sion of active good will, is as least 
as effective for defense as is violence: 
—indeed, more so.’’® 

“Even for prudential reasons and: 
in the name of national security, uni- 
lateral disarmament on the part of! 
any nation is a far better defense 
than armies and navies and air 
forces; a people is infinitely safer ins 
a physical sense with no armaments 
than with big armaments.’”® 

“The psychological basis for the 
use of non-violent methods is the: 
simple rule that like produces like,, 
kindness provokes kindness.’ | 

Naturally, when sincere appeal is 
made to follow “the way of the Cross,” 
there can rightly be demanded no as- 
surance of immediate success. ‘The 
Christian militant,’ a pacifist con- 
fesses, “must follow Jesus even 
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ough the path lead to seeming de- 
feat. ” 

- “Tt is not suffering as such that re- 
deems, but the readiness to accept 
suffering rather than deny the Truth, 
obedience to a particular way of life 
with self-sacrifice, if necessary, as a 
possible climax.’ 

Such readiness to endure crucifix- 
jon may be required not only of indi- 
viduals but even of a whole nation, 
and this doctrine of “the martyr na- 
tion” is familiar in pacifist literature. 
Refusal to fight an aggressor may ex- 
pose the objector to martyrdom, “but 
such martyrdom, especially if an en- 
tire community were involved in it, 
would inevitably stir the conscience 
of mankind and mark the beginning 
lof the end of war.”” 

_ It may be that the world must wait 
for its redemption from warfare 
until one nation is ready to risk cru- 
cifixion at the hands of its possible 
‘enemies. It might lose its own na- 
‘tional life; but it would set free such 
‘a flood of spiritual life as would save 
‘the world.’’” 

' Though most of what pacifists say 
‘about war and peace is true, at cer- 
tain points they are in error. Their 
‘indictment of war is sometimes too 
extreme and their conception of peace 
is often too shallow. 

Abominable as war is rightly pro- 
claimed to be by both pacifist and 
non-pacifist, it could hardly exist and 
would less often be waged if it were 
as totally evil as it has been painted. 

In the words of the majority of 
the ‘Calhoun Commission” appointed 
in 1944 by the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ: “Spiritual excel- 
lences of many sorts are intrinsic, not 
accidental, to the conduct of war. 
This war is the outcome and the scene 
not only of sin and of natural neces- 
‘sity, but also of impulses to good 
among many plain people. Besides the 
faithlessness that leads to the break- 
down of peaceable ways, there is the 
loyalty that keeps men together under 
fire. There are promises honored at 
heavy cost as well as promises broken. 
There is concern for one’s own coun- 
try and children, and also for weaker 
peoples abroad, with whose security 
one’s own is involved. This kind of 
faithfulness of men to one another is 
characteristic of all armies not de- 
moralized into mobs. Without it war 
could not go on. There is courage of 
many grades, up to the lambent hero- 
ism of soldiers who smother grenades 
with their bodies in order that men 
beside them may live, or the quiet 
faith of chaplains who give their life- 
belts to others and go down with a 
sinking troop-ship. There is love and 
self-sacrifice and generosity—even at 
times towards the enemy. The spirit 
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of man is not simply bad in war.” 

Like exploration, seafaring and the 
work of firemen and policemen, war 
abounds in risk and danger and hard- 
ship, and therefore it calls out not 
only the worst in men but the best. 
Courage, fortitude, self-sacrifice, and 
unflinching loyalty at any cost—these 
are characteristic of the good sol- 
dier, and most soldiers are good sol- 
diers. If war creates bitterness 
(keenest perhaps among those who 
stay home), it creates, also, an incom- 
parable comradeship in which good 
cheer and fidelity flourish. The sense 
of duty that holds men steadfast in 
adversity rises at times to selfless 
heroism. This is why some of the 
noblest figures in our history have 
been soldiers, and why most men who 
have served honorably in Army and 
Navy do not look back upon their 
days of service with shame, but with 
pride and satisfaction. 

No Wars Settle Everything 

In describing the results of war 
the pacifist usually succumbs to sev- 
eral fallacies. Common is the state- 
ment that “wars settle nothing.” 
Though this assertion sounds plaus- 
ible, no verdict upon history could fly 
more plainly in the face of well- 
known facts. 

Without probing into the results of 
unfamiliar wars, we need only re- 
mind ourselves that the Persian wars 
of the fifth century B. C. decided 
whether Greek civilization was to 
survive in Europe. The defeat of the 
Moslem army at Tours in 732 de- 
cided whether France, like Spain, was 
to be a portion of Islam. The victories 
of Joan of Arc decided that England 
was no longer to dominate France. 
Our Revolutionary War decided that 
the thirteen colonies were to be inde- 
pendent of England. Our Civil War 
decided that slavery was not to be a 
permanent institution in this coun- 
try and that secession would never 
again be attempted. 

Other instances are beyond enum- 
eration. For an objective student of 
history then, the statement that 
“wars settle nothing’? must be re- 
duced to the rather colorless claim 
that some wars settle nothing and no 
wars settle everything. On these two 
points everyone can agree, but, no 
doubt, the same might be said of 
Church councils and debates in Con- 
gress. 

Another plank in the pacifist plat- 
form which history will only partly 
support is the assertion, phrased in 
various forms, that violence always 
breeds violence—that to meet force 
with force only increases the sum of 
wickedness and degrades all combat- 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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ants to the same level. It is such ex- 
travagant claims as these that result 
from the refusal of the pacifist to 
make any moral judgment except that 
war is wrong. 

Indeed, “pacifism sometimes ap- 
pears to be a hypersensitive personal 


“Men fighting in self-defense dol) 
not necessarily become cruel and bru- 
talized. You can extirpate evil with- 
out becoming evil. . . . The Fascist)) 
thug beating up a Jew is a degraded 
being, and sinks lower each time he 
uses violence of this kind. To inter- 


reaction to quar- 
relsomeness and 
rowdyism, as if 
all war were of 
the nature of a 
public - house 
brawl. Accord- 
ing to this view 
what is wanted 
is... appease- 
ment, for war is 
a psychopathic 
condition. Both 
sides are wran- 
laine wavb Orla 
nothing. But 
when the pacifist 
. assumes an 
air of aloofness 
from the strug- 
gle and declares 
that both sides 
are as bad as one 
another, he is 
avoiding a moral 
judgment, not 
making one.” 

As the same 
aa t home haus 
pointed out, 
SNe Onrmanvieisnt 
and most funda- 
mental fallacy in 
the pacifist posi- 
WON 6 a o JS) wove 
contention that 
violence only 
leads to more 
violence .. . and 
to defend one- 
self against ag- 
gression is to 
sink to the level 
of the aggres- 
sor, whatever 
the crime that 
we seek to pre- 
Venti eons eee 
moral character 
of a violent act, 
in distinction 
from its physi- 
cal character, 
which remains 
the same, de- 
pends on motive 
and purpose.... 


MEDITATIONS 
AND MUSINGS 


‘““THE rector 
of an exclusive 
church in Wash- 
ington...!” This 
horrifying sen- 
tence in a recent 
number of a pop- 
ular weekly 
might have been 
overlooked as but the ineptness of 
an ignorant secularist had not a 
religious journal of the same date 
sinned in like fashion. It spoke of 
the kind of people “who make good 
Episcopalians’’ having moved 
away. This absurd smuggery im- 
plies a complete failure to know 
the nature of the Gospel of Re- 
demption, plus an unwillingness to 
use those evangelistic skills which 
inhere in the faith and practice of 
the Anglican Communion. On the 
whole Episcopalians are intellec- 
tually and socially superior to 
some other Christians only when 
the parish or the diocese has 
grievously neglected its obliga- 
tions and its opportunities. 

Anglicanism, insofar as it is 
Christian, has amply demonstrated 
its power to win and to hold the 
“ignorant and the poor.” That it 
can be intimately at home in the 
slum and the near slum, that it can 
catch and hold the imagination of 
the simple rural dweller, has been 
proven beyond all cavil not only in 
England and Canada, but in great 
areas of the United States. Where 
we insist upon being Christian 
rather than “exclusive” we become 
singularly attractive to the hearts 
of all men. Witness the glory of 
the historic St. Peter’s, London 
Docks, where poverty witnesses 
for Christ in wondrous fashion. 


By Eric Montizambert 


fere with vio-| 
lence in order tod 
defend these vic-) , 
tims would sure 
ly not degrade 
those who come 
to their help. 7a 
Pacifism under- 
mines the dis-~ 
tinction between 
right and wrong 
in internationai. 
relations by its 
refusal to differ- 
entiate between: 
the good and evil 
cause.” 

The further 
contention thatt 
each war, by the: 
hatred it breeds, , 
produces anoth- 
er war, and that 
each war is 
worse than the: 
last seems to be 
the result of? 
generalizing: 
about human 
histery on the 
basis of obsery- - 
ing events be-- 
tween 1914 and! 
1945. It ignores, | 
for example, our 
War of 1812, our 
Civil War, our 
Spanish War,. 
and the South 
African War of ° 
1899-1902, not to 
mention the 
peace that has 
prevailed be- 
tween Britain 
and France 
since the day of 
Waterloo. 

As for the 
eagerness of the 
pacifist to take 
all the blame for 
Nazism in a fit 
of penitence for 
the iniquities of 
the Treaty of 
Versailles, it 


A man is knocked down by another 
with the intention of stealing his 
purse, and offers violent resistance. 
In the struggle both are fighting, 
but surely there is a difference in 
the moral situation, and therefore in 
the two kinds of violence used... . 


may not be enough to point out that, 
aside from its scandalous indemnity | 
clauses, that treaty was better than | 
most peace treaties and that the chief | 
trouble with it was that it was never | 
enforced. 

A more telling reply to the thesis 
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that a bad treaty excuses any subse- 
quent deviltry is to cite those deadly 
equivalents to Nazi tyranny—lItalian 
Fascism and Japanese militarism. 
Both of these criminal regimes arose 
in countries which had been victor- 
ious in the first World War and which 
had no grievances to nurse. The Ver- 
sailles diktat was a magnificent talk- 
ing point, but it is not enough to ac- 
count for Hitlerism or to condemn 
the free world’s violent reaction to 
Hitlerism. 
Perhaps the most dangerous fal- 
lacy in pacifist propaganda is the loud 
assertion that war is fatal to democ- 
racy and that democracy cannot re- 
sist tyranny without becoming totali- 
tarian. Before Pearl Harbor this 
defeatist slogan was the _ stock-in- 
trade of isolationists and ‘America 
First” partisans, with whom pacifists 
were then in uncongenial alliance. 
This inexcusable error, like certain 
others, ignores the facts of history, 
which show that the effects of war 
upon the social and political organi- 
zation of a country depend upon what 
kind of a country it is and what kind 
of war it is fighting. When the Swiss 
and the Dutch fought against foreign 
oppression, they did not lose their 
freedom; they gained it, and they 
have maintained democratic states 
ever since. 
Defects Are Inherent 

Even those who prefer to be guided 
only by twentieth century history 
will surely recall that after four years 
of fighting in the first World War, 
Great Britain remained just as demo- 
cratic as before, and after six years 
in the second World War, the same 
country gave the most startling proof 
of persistent democracy by throwing 
out of power the leader under whom 
the war had been won and the Con- 
servative party which he led. Nor 
would a comparison of the United 
States in 1940 with the United States 
in 1953 lead to a conclusion that 
democracy had disappeared. Indeed, 
the chief defects to be observed in 
the present conduct of our affairs are 
rather those inherent in democracy 
than hostile to democracy. 

“It is not peace which supports 
democracy, but men. It is signally un- 
true that a democracy that must be 
saved by arms is not worth saving; 
‘the truth is that a democracy which 
is not ready to save itself by arms 
is not worth saving. Democracy is not 
some rare flower that cannot grow 
unless sheltered from every blast. 
The rights of self-government go 
with the power to preserve them, the 
courage to defend them, and the intel- 
ligence to see that they are not 
filched away.” (CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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| WOMAN’‘S CORNER | 


Peace Is A Gift 


By BETSY TUPMAN 


EAR GOD—tTeach us again that 

what’s inside a human being’s 
heart will decide world peace or war 
... Your way or the devil’s. Help us 
remember that inside a home is where 
people learn to live together and 
when they ask You how to do it, 
they’ll be on the right track and so 
will the world. 

Somebody once wrote that when 
You wanted an “important thing 
done in the world; or a wrong 
righted,” You simply have a tiny 
baby born, “perhaps in a very hum- 


Counting on You 


ble home, perhaps of a very humble 
mother.” Then You put Your “idea 
or purpose into the mother’s heart. 
And she puts it in the baby’s mind.” 
Then You wait. 

Then the author said that each 
baby comes as a message that You're 
not yet discouraged with man. Since 
You’re still hopeful, the very least 
we can do is hope. 

But fear has gotten us down. 
Guess it’s time we stopped talking 
about the soul-searching we always 
say we’re going to do and really 
get at it. 

We’ve had our hot and cold wars 
and plenty of Communism (we’re 
sure You don’t like that), but we still 
act as if we can run our own lives 
without You. 


And now the H-bomb. 

One nation trying to build a bigger 
bomb than the other for fear the 
other will drop one. When will we 
understand that we’ll have to get rid 
of fear before we’ll ever have any 
hope for peace? But we can’t over- 
come the real enemy by ourselves. 

Please give us faith. We’ve forgot- 
ten that the Cross still means You 
went through the worst because You 
love us, and that worst included fear. 
The Pharisees feared Your power, 
but You won. Help us to win, too. 
The Real Struggle 

Isn’t it silly that we think any 
bomb can destroy love—faith or hope 
or peace. And, by the way, You might 
remind us that those are Your gifts 
to us, not a few ideals we dreamed 
up ourselves ! 

It’s so hard for us to realize that 
things like love and faith are the 
only ways to peace and that our 
struggle today is love vs. hate. 

We just don’t trust some of those 
gifts of Yours that we can’t see. The 
thing is, we can’t see and touch love 
or faith. They’re not a new house or 
company for dinner, but they do cre- 
ate a home and bring in friends to 
share a meal. 

We don’t much like to face our- 
selves and find that fear inside us— 
not any H-bomb—will destroy us. We 
want to think our way is right, rather 
than take the trouble to understand 
Your way of handling any situation 
—even a world one. 

You know better than we do that 
before the bombs fall, somebody has 
to have the thought to drop them— 
either because of greed for power or 
in self-defense. Everybody loses in 
this kind of offense and defense. 

Give us peace in our hearts so our 
minds will be free for Your thoughts 
to get through—then we’ll learn 
wisdom. 

Why do we always think we have 
to build a. better world in order. to 
have better people? 

Your patience is marvelous. Please 
give us more of it. And don’t let us 
forget that because You’re so very 
polite, You won’t give us advice or 
help unless we ask You to. 

Please help us. We’re counting on 
You for peace—Your way, not ours. 
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If pacifists are somewhat loose in 
their statements about past wars 
where facts serve to hold them in 
restraint, they are still looser in their 
statements about future wars. In this 
realm the imagination can roam free- 
ly. We read, for instance, that “mili- 
tary power... is nowadays a boom- 
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erang which must inevitably destroy 
the people who use it.” Yet, the 
United States from 1942 to 1945 
possessed the hughest military power 
in history and exercised it on a vast 
scale without destroying the people 
who created and controlled it. 

The same prophet, writing in 1935, 
warned that “fighting means not the 
victory of one side, and the defeat of 
the other, but the common ruin of 
both combatants and the mutual de- 
struction of their common civiliza- 
tion.” Ten years after this forecast, 
however, there ended a war between 
the United States and Japan in which 
the United States was distinctly vic- 
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- | 
torious and in which Japanese civili- 
zation was not destroyed. . 

In 1938 Professor Raven predicted 
that “the next (war) will leave no 
victors, will inevitably destroy free- 
dom, and, as many think, the} 
Church.” Yet Germany and Japan 
have certainly been left with the im- 
pression that the United Nations 
were victorious, and the Amsterdam 
Assembly of 1948 gave ample evi- 
dence that the Church was still vigor- - 
ously alive. 

Detailed prophecies are even more 
dangerous than general alarms. Be- 
fore 1939 we were continually told 
that the next war would begin with | 
the mass destruction of city popula- 
tions by poison gas delivered from 
the air and that the war would last ; 
only a short time. As it turned out, , 
little of importance happened during 
the first seven months, poison gas 
was never used, and the war lasted a 
long six years. 

Perhaps the prize forecast was pro- - 
duced in a book called Peace and 
Pacifism, written by one not a de-. 
clared pacifist. “The next war,” he 
informed us in 1938, “is not likely to 
be decided by pitched battles between | 
armies in the field. . . . The Govern- - 
ment in the next war will need only ' 
the services of a comparatively smail | 
number of scientists and a similarly © 
small body of expert airmen.” 

War and Christianity 

Here indeed is a picture to be set - 
in contrast with the European scene 
in 1945! Surely, we may draw the 
conclusion that the less professors 
and preachers indulge in descriptions 
of the next war the better for their 
reputations. Whether or not war is 
ever consistent with Christianity de- 
pends on the interpretation of funda- 
mental principles and not on amateur 
prophecies about the next war. 

If pacifists sometimes err in de- 
picting present and future wars, they 
are no less likely to go astray in their 
treatment of peace. A natural result 
of constant talk about peace, with- 
out the effort to define it clearly, is 
the prevalence of two errors: peace 
is defined negatively, and peace tends 
to become an end in itself. 

If we were to ask a hundred people 
to define peace, ninety-nine would 
probably define it as the total absence 
of war. But how should we like to 
apply the same method to other ideals 
that we admire? What is a good 
man? A man who never does any- | 
thing bad. What is beauty in a build- | 
ing or a picture? The absence of | 
anything ugly. What is health? The 
absence of sickness or pain. When we 
look at these definitions, how lamely 
inadequate they seem! When ideals 
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are so treated, all that is attractive in 
them is bleached out. They become 
pale and sterile, and they satisfy only 
people of feeble mind and thin blood. 
They can be redeemed only by put- 
ting some life into them. They can 
be restored to their true value only 
by treating them positively. 

A good man is not a negative crea- 
ture. A good man is one who brings 
to the faithful service of high ideals 
a strong will and a clean and loving 
heart. And so it is with the rest. 
Beauty means order and symmetry 
and harmony in line and color. Health 
is the bodily vigor and sense of well- 
being that come from a strong consti- 
tution sustained by a temperate and 
well-ordered life. And as for peace— 
what is it? Is it not the social health, 
the social vigor and the sense of well- 
being that result from the prevalence 
in society of order, righteousness, 
mutual understanding, and love—all 
expressed in service and fellowship? 
Such an ideal] is not a faded kind of 
negation. It is radiantly positive. It is 
full of life and color. 

For True peace doth quiver like 

the calmest star, 

It is that white where all the 

colors are. 

Christianity in action creates a cer- 
tain atmosphere, a certain moral and 
spiritual climate. That atmosphere 
and climate we know as peace. Peace 
is thus a by-product—the rich reward 
that follows the pursuit of Christian 
righteousness. 

Peace: A Reward 

Peace is not an end in itself. If we 
are to define it truly, we must call it 
a result or a reward. Once more, the 
analogy of health is suggestive. What 
do healthy men pursue in life? Al- 
most anything in the world—ezcept 
health. The conscious pursuit of 
health in itself is one of the surest 
signs of a feeble constitution or a 
morbid mind. When healthy people 
‘stop to think about their health— 
which is seldom—they are always 
made aware that the surest way to 
win and keep health is to forget about 
it and aim at the conditions that are 
calculated to produce it. Health is just 
one of the rewarding by-products of 
active, sane, normal living. 

So it is with peace. Peace, like 
health, is a blessed thing when it is a 
sign that all is well. It inevitably fol- 
lows the prevalence of righteousness 
and brotherhood, and it is precious 
only when it indicates, and only be- 
cause it indicates, that they prevail. 

Peace, in other words, is to be won 
by not pursuing peace but (in the 
words of St. Paul) by “following aft- 
er the things which make for peace,” 
for these are the things that are 
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eternally valuable in their own right, 
the things that are absolutely good. 
Peace is not the goal but the reward 
of Christian activity. The true atmos- 
phere of peace can prevail only where 
righteousness and justice prevail. 
Otherwise it is a sham peace. 

Peace is thus a kind of aura or halo 
which surrounds and adorns the 
righteous and fraternal community. 
It cannot be bought cheaply. It can 
be won only by creating righteous 
and fraternal communities, whether 
the unit be domestic or international. 
It comes after the effort and the pain 
that attend every great struggle to 
realize righteousness have been ex- 
erted. You cannot get “peace at any 
price.” This policy achieves but an 
unhealthy substitute. Those who try 
to buy peace cheaply, by shirking 
painful duty, lose it, and their sham 
laurels fade before their eyes. 

One result of the pacifist belief that 
war is the greatest of all possible 


evils is the logical conclusion that 
any kind of peace is better than any 
kind of war. This dangerous corollary 
is further encouraged by negatively 


defining peace as the absence of war — 


—thus wiping out all distinctions be- 
tween kinds of peace. It is a valued 
member of the Society of Friends 
who affirms that ‘“‘the greatest evil of 
war is not the actual physical death, 
but the poisoning of spirits’ and 
that “the peace of the prisonhouse 
(i.e., totalitarian tyranny) has all of 
this poisoning without the hope of 
release.” 

The same thought was expressed 
by Reinhold Niebuhr when he wrote, 
“Tyranny is not war. It is peace, but 
it is a peace which has nothing to do 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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salary required and giving references. 


WANTED—Organist who can also handle voice 
and piano for boys private boarding school. Church- 
man preferred. Write Supt. Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. 


WANTED—Registered nurse, age approximately 
45, Churchwoman, to take charge of small infir- 
mary in boys private boarding school. Write Supt. 
Northwestern Military and Naval Academy, Lake 
Geneva, Wisconsin. 


CURATE for suburban New England parish, 500 
Communicants. To serve as Director Christian Ed- 
ucation; some pastoral work, assist at Services. Box 
1221 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Vir- 
ginia. 


STRONG WEST COAST PARISH DAY 
SCHOOL, Nursery- Grade 9, 260 pupils, 14 
teachers, seeks principal with M.A. or equivalent 
in education and administrative experience. Priest 
preferred; layman or woman considered. Salary 
open. Give complete education, experience and 
brief biography. Reply Box 1222 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PRIEST, 38, single, moderate churchman, looking 
for progressive parish. Seventh or Eighth Province 
preferred. Box 1216, Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- 
mond 11, Va. 


PRIEST, married, 25 years experience, desires ac- 
tive parish. (Prayer Book Catholic). Work among 
young people and hospitals. Box 1217 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ACTIVE MID-WEST RECTOR wants supply 
July or August or both, on or near ocean. Ac- 
commodations for couple. Reply Box 1218, Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CLERGYMAN available July-August. Reply Box 
1223 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


RETREATS 


ADELYNROOD, SOUTH BYFIELD, MASS. 
Society of the Companions of the Holy Cross. 
Open June 10-Sept. 15, 1954. Available for Con- 
ferences, Quiet Days and Retreats for both men 
and women. For information regards dates and 
rates address (throughout the year) HOUSE SEC- 
RET ARY, ADELYNROOD, SOUTH BYFIELD, 
MASS. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 


FOR EPISCOPALIANS. The Episcopal House of 
Chautaugua, New York, Inc., offers to Churchmen 
and their families simple but comfortable rooms at 
this famous summer resort. Clergymen especially 
invited. For rates and reservations write Mrs. Rod- 
ney Brace, 519 Chestnut St., Lebanon, Pa. 


FOR SALE. Six bedroom cottage, Squirrel Island, 
Maine. Enquiries Box 502 Charleston, S. C. 


/ts time fo roll up your sleeve... 


Ve - GIVE 
LOOD 
NOW 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 


NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 
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with the peace of the Kingdom of 
God. ... Pacifism either tempts us 
to make no judgments at all or to give 
an undue preference to tyranny in 
comparison with the momentary an- 
archy which is necessary to overcome 
tyranny. ... This always means in 
the end that tyranny is preferred to 
war; for submission to the foe is the 
only certain alternative to resistance 
against the foe.” 

As Norman Cousins summarizes it, 
“Peace is a big word; there are all 
kinds of peace. Peace can be slavery 
or it can be freedom; subjugation or 
liberation. It can be static or dy- 
namic, stagnant or vibrant.” 

In debating this great issue of our 
times, only a refusal to use our minds 
can keep us from distinguishing 
clearly between one kind of peace and 
another. What is going on inside 
men’s hearts and minds under one 
kind of peace differs by the width of 
heaven from what, under another 
kind of peace, is stirring within them. 


To be continued. This series is published in 
ECnews with the permission of Seabury Press. 


DID WE CHOOSE 
OUR CHILDREN’S 
TALENTS? 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 

First, you should consider whether 
you want to be part of a work semi- 
nar, a work camp, a down-town mis- 
sion, or a diocesan-sponsored project. 
In other places they are having “In- 
terns-in-Industry,’” where students 
will live together in a small Christian 
community and hold summer jobs in 
factories and elsewhere to help pay 
expenses. They will have Bible study 
and discussion groups. There are also, 
every year, chances to work abroad 
and in ecumenical work camps, and 
to take part in interracial workshops. 
In several cases some scholarship help 
is available. I advise you to write at 
once for the following, which will 
give you all the details: 

> Free Booklet called Summer 
Service Projects, obtainable from 
Summer Services Projects Commit- 
tee, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York 
LOMNG) Ye 

> Invest Your Summer, price 15¢, 
from U.C.Y.M., 79 East Adams 
Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

I do hope you are not too late to dis- 
cover a place for yourself this year. 
May I suggest that another year you 
and your friends apply much earlier? 
It is important work, and much 
sought-after. Moreover, the leaders 
need to have time to plan and to 
choose the right people. Perhaps your 
rector will help you make a choice. 
These projects are often a way of 
finding the answer to the best way of 
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using your life, and what your tal-: 
ents may be. 


Dear Dora Chaplin: 

...1am sending this problem to # 
you because you helped me with the: 
other one and I do not wish to ask 
anyone else. Will you please answer 
by mail, and if it is all right with you, 
don’t print the answer, or the ques- 
tion . 

(Name withheld) 


I am answering by mail as you re- 4 
quest, and I am glad you wrote me.. 
Sometime I hope you will allow us to 
print the reply, because many ques- 
tions are of interest to a number of 
people all over the country. If you | 
saw what comes in the mail you would 
discover that many people are worry- 
ing about the same things, and this is: 
a chance for you to.Jelp the whole 
Church. END 


EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS, MAY 16, 1954 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

Iam a Junior in college. Three of 
is from our parish are going to be 
sounselors in our diocesan camp. We 
we having a weekend, together with 
some other staff members in prepara- 
tion. Our rector will also be on the 
staff, and he suggested that we write 
70 ask you whether there is a book 
which deals directly with the reli- 
gious side of camping. Last year we 
felt that the young people who went 
yained, in many cases, more than they 
lo in a whole year of formal study, 
because we could be together all of 
the time. We don’t need a book of de- 
votions, (we have one) but we won- 
ler whether there is any way of 
tying up the services of worship with 
daily living, and also helping them to 
see God in daily life ...I guess the 
zounselors need it as much as any- 
one! ...I1 hope to go into Christian 
Education later on.... 

Ida J. (20 years) 


DEAR IDA: 

I think your weekend group would 
find a great deal to help them in Spir- 
itual Values in Camping, by Clarice 
M. Bowman (Association Press, 
$3.00). This has not been written 
with any one denomination in view, 
and it would be for you to see where 
in our liturgy we have the resources 
to express much of what the author 
considers to be the outcome of good 
camping. Each chapter has material 
which if carefully studied could open 
the eyes of the staff to the opportuni- 
ties for growth existing in a camp 
where the adults are concerned about 
the children and young people on a 
deep level—not merely with object 
of keeping them busy or entertained. 

In our present civilization where 
so many people live unaware of the 
wonders of nature, it is possible to 
add a whole new dimension to their 
lives. Also, as you know, modern chil- 
dren have too much “canned” enter- 
tainment, and here is a chance for 
them to use their imagination and in- 
genuity. 

The fact that you are taking time 
for thoughtful preparation is most 
encouraging. Some people go into this 
responsible work without thought. 


SEND YOUR QUESTION TO: 


Dora Chaplin, c/o ECNEWS 
110 North Adams Street 
Richmond 11, Virginia 
Letters welcomed from 


Young People Parents 


Cleri),, and others 


A PRAYER 


- 


BUILDER slr C/I] 


Flash 


TELEGRAM TO NATIONAL COUNCIL 


Vili. OFA+OF =5 35 GOsb OR 
BUTEBDERS FORZGCHRIS ANB sOUk 
CAMPAIGN ONLY 60 PERCENT COM- 
PHEiE “GRACE GHURGHSEINSDABE 
Peer 2y oR EvOR bor: beDGE> Or 
$4400 AND CONFIDENTLY EXPECTS 
TO RAISE OVER $5,000. WE ARE GLAD 
TOLBAV EA SMA easiiaAne: IN Falls 
IMPORTANT CAMPAIGN. 


DE DEE | SIROUP, RECTOR 


This ad is contributed by EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
28! Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


———LOS ANGELES, CAL.—_—_—— 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

4976 W. Adams Blvd. (near La Brea) 
Rev. George Lyon Pratt, r 

Rev. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 

Sun 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 

11 MP & Ser; Wed 7 & 10 HC 


—_——WASHINGTON, D. C.———— 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

Mount Saint Alban 

The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 

The Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; M.P., Ser. 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; 
Wkdys HC 7:30; int. 12; Ev 4; 

Open Daily 7 to 6 


CHURCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 
1215 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

Rev. James Murchison Duncan, r 

Sun HC 7:30, 9:30, 11; Daily HC 7 

Sat C 4 to 5, 7:30 to 8:30 

When in Washington visit this Mstoric 
Anglo-Catholic Parish. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


THE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND 

ALL ANGELS 
20th and St. Paul Sts. Rev. D. F. Fenn, D.D., r 
Rev. P. E. Leatherbury, c Rev. H. P. Starr, 
Sun Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily 

An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


———BOSTON, MASS. 


ALL SAINTS’, (Ashmont Station) Dorchester 

Rev. Sewall Emerson, r Rev. Donald L. Davis 
Sun 7:30; 9 (sung) CH S; 11 (Sol); 

7:30 EV & Ben; Daily Eu 7, Wed & HD 10; EP 
5:45; C Sat 5-6, 8-9 


CHURCH OF THE ADVENT 

Rev. Whitney Hale, S.T.D., r 

Mt. Vernon and Brimmer Streets 

Sun HC 8, 9; Sol Mass Ser 11; Sol Ev, addr. & 
Ben 6. Daily MP 7:10, HC 7:30; EP 6; Thur HC 
9:30; Fri HC 12 noon, Healing Serv. 12:30; C 
Sat 12-1, 5-6; Sun 10:15 


addr, 


face PM; address; 


————NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 

Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho Mat 10:30; Ev 4; 
Ser 11, 4. Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and 
Cho HC 8:45 HD); Mat 8:30; Ev 5:30. 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Backhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY CHAPEL 
Chelsea Square, 9th Ave. & 20th St. 
Daily MP & HC 7; Cho Ev Mon to Sat 6 


GRACE CHURCH 
Broadway at Tenth St. Rev. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs. 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rev. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 7:30 and 9:00, Morning Service and Ser 
11; Thurs and HD HC 12; Wed Healing Service 12 
Daily: MP 9, EP 5:30 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 
Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) 

Wkday HC Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; 
EP 6 Daily. 


Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny; Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase Rev. J. F. Martin 
Sun 8 HC, 9:30 Ch S; 11 MP, Ser; 4 EP, Ser; 
Wed 7:45 HC; Thurs 12 HC 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN 

Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 

46th St. between 6th & 7th?Aves. 

Sun Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High); Daily: 7, 8, 
9:30, 12:10 (Fri.); C. Thurs 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1, 
4:30-5:30, 7-8; Sat 2-5, 7-9. 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; C, Confessions; Cho, Choral; 
Ch S, Church School; c, curate; d, dea- 
con; EP, Evening Prayer; Eu, Eucharist; 
Ev, Evensong; ex, except; HC, Holy Com- 


87th St. & West End Ave. 


munion; HD, Holy Day; HH, Holy Hour; ; 
an- Instr, Instructions; Int, Intercessions; Lit, H 
Litany; Mat, Matins; MP, Morning Prayer; | 
r, rector; Ser, Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, © 
Stations; V, Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young f 
1 
; 
q 


People’s Fellowship. 


—_———-NEW YORK: CITY——8 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., ¢ 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 
Sun HC 8, 9 & 11, Ist & 3rd S; MP 2nd, 4th, 5th | 
S; Cho Ev 4 

Daily 8:30 HC, Tues 12:10; Thurs 11; ND 12:10. | 
Noted for boy choir; great reredos and} 
windows. 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. | 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V4 


TRINITY 

Broadway and Wall St. 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45 
HC 8, 12, Noon Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, , 
EP 1:30; C Fri 4:30 & by appt. 


Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 


———+ —ROCHESTER, N. Y.—————__ 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 
Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 


—_—————-UTICA, N. Y. 


GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 
MP and HC Wed, Thurs, Fri & HD; Healing Fri 
12:30 


RALEIGH, N. C.———_—_ 


CHRIST CHURCH Rev. Stephen C. Walke, r 
Capitol Square—on U.S. Highway No. 1 

Sun 8 HC, 11 MP, Ist Sun & HD 11 HC; 2nd & 
4th Sun 9:30 HC 


————COLUMBUS, OHIO——__—_ . 


TRINITY Broad & Third Streets 
Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 

Rev. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday, Special Services as 
announced 


—— ——MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., Asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


-——_——-RICHMOND, VA. 


ST. LUKE’S —on Routes I and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11; MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 
Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 

Rev. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 

Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


